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ABSTRACT 



The purpose of this expl&catory study %ras to 
coapare two types o£ ausic instruction at the 
kindergarten levex: a Kodaly-hased developmental siusic 
program and a traditional public school music program. 
The nine month longitudinal study involved two Intact 
kindergarten classes, similar in terms of sex and 
socioeconomic level. One group received music 
instruction that emphasized developmnt of rhythmic and 
melodic perception through visual, aural, and 
kinesthetic means (Kodaly method) while the other group 
received traditional music instruction without 
consistent concern for perceptual or conceptual 
development. Measures of auditory discrimination of 
rhythm and pitch, and performance skills of pitch 
matching and echo clapping were comr -red. In addition, 
two observation teams recorded classroom events in each 
of the two classes. The data from the two groups were 
compared through confutation of means, standard 
deviations and analysis of variance. To measure the 
effect of group in the posttest scores while 
controlling for pretest differences, a m^atiple linear 
regression was computed with pretest and group as 
predictors. The Pearson product-moment correlation 
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coefficients wece compated to deteralne the linear 
selatlonahlp between any o£ the vaclahles. The results 
showed that both groups demonstrated significant gain 
In the areas of pitch and rhythmic discrimination. 
There was no significant difference between the groups 
for either the tonal or rhythmic measures. However,, 
the results revealed that the pupils from the Kodaly- 
based music Instruction could pitch match and echo clap 
significantly better than the students from the 
traditional music program and that they were more of a 
homogenous group. In addition, the qualitative data 
revealed a rich contrast In the philosophies, teaching 
styles, and teacher-pupil Interactions within each of 
the kindergarten classrooms. Nevertheless, both 
teachers fostered the development of aesthetic musical 
experience and Instilled a love of music In the 
children. The results of the study suggest that 
kindergarten pupils who study music through a Kodaly- 
based developmental program develop better pitch 
matching skills and echo clapping skills than students 
who study nmslc In a traditional music program. The 
findings suggest further research combining 
quantitative and ethnographic methods is needed to 
learn BK>re about the effects of teaching styles on 
rhythmic and melodic discrimination. 
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CHAPTER 1 



RATZOMALE AMD 8ESSAKCH QUESTIONS 
Xn doing we learn. 

G«oxqe Herbert, 
Jqcula Prudentom 

The Rationale 

The early school music experiences ot children are 
critical to their later understanding and enDoynent ot 
Busic (Xodaly, 1974). It is at the kindergarten level 
that the very foundations for affective and cognitive 
development o£ the child are laid. 

Music provides a rich setting for self expression 
and cognitive growth. Many researchers and educators 
believe music experiences, where self expression is 
encouraged, should begin during the child's developing 
years at the early elementary level. This is also the 
view of the Ontario Ministry of Education (1975): 

The arts have always held a central position in 
the coimsunity life of older cultures, both 
primitive and sophisticated. Our society has, on 
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the other hand, tended to treat the arts less 
seriously, especially in the context o£ the youna 
child's learnin? experiences. Xn the instances 
when (they} did receive attention, education in 
the artr £ocused' an analytical study, imitation, 
or in the case o£ draaa and music, pertormance. 
Only in recent years has the function o£ the 
individual inuigination and self -express ion throuah 
the arts been recognized as an important element 
in the cMld's learning. 

The arts ace entwined with children's thinking 
and feeling and their creative development. The 
arts can provide many opportunities for growth, 
both in self expression and in the ability to 
respond to human emotions such as joy and sorrow, 
fear and wonder (p. 77). 

Further, it should also be stressed that the arts 
are not mexexy an emotional outlet but each of the arts 
comprises a highly intricate and complexly organized 
discipline. 
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Mathoas of Music Teaching 



Aithoa9h music, as one of the arts, has been 
regarded as highly complex and structured in tiature, 
the traditional early childhood classroon bhisIc program 
has customarily centred merely around the singing o£ 
songs and playing o£ singing ganms without systeisatic 
concern for perceptual or conceptual development. 
During the past three decades. North American educators 
have witnessed the introduction and development of 
various contemporary approaches to music education at 
the elementary school level. Zoltan Kodaly, Carl orff, 
and Smile Jagues-Calcroze have greatly influenced the 
educational philosophies of numerous music educators. 
As a result, we now see children experiencing music in 
different ways other than the traditional classroom 
nmsic experience. Z.i the Orff approach, children 
progress from speech patterns to rhythmic and movement 
activities and then to song. Children are encouraged 
to improvise vocally and instrumental ly using an 
ensemble of percussion and stringed instruments. In 
the Dalcroze a»thod, children study solfege for 
developing an acute ear for .^ound, they engage in 
improvisation to develop the capacity of free 
invention, and they participate in eurhythmies to 



develop a feeling of musical chythm through bodily 
moveaents (landis & carder, 1972). 

The Kodaly concept of ausic education is one 
mthod of teaching music that has received 
international awareness. The Kodaly method is based on 
singing, on the study of musical material of intrinsic 

m 

value, both folk and co&posed, and on the application 
of relative solmization (Choksy, 1988). The Kodaly 
method first received international attention in i9S8 
at the International Society for Music Education ilSHH) 
conference held in Vienna. Reports on the method were 
presented in Tokyo in 1963 and Zoltan Kodaly spoke to 
18MM delegates at the 1964 conference in Budapest. The 
international spread of the Kodaly method is evidenced 
as the method is presently being practiced in schools 
of Eastern and Vestern Europe, North and South Ai^rica, 
Japan, Australia, New Zealand, and Iceland. 



The Research Questio ns and Expected Re sults 

The purpose of this exploratory study was to 
cosqpare two types of music instruction at the 
kindergarten level: a Kodaly-based developmental music 
program and a traditional public school music program. 
The central research question addressed in this 



investigation was: 

Xh> pupils ifho receive instruction through a Kodaly- 
based davelopaental ausic program discriialnate and 
produce iBelody and rhythn better than those students 
n^o receive a traditional classroom music program? 
More specifically, do pupils 1^0 receive instruction 
through a Kodaly*based developmental music program 
have better developed auditory discrimination skills of 
rhythm and pitch and can they pitch natch and echo clap 
significantly better than those students %fho receive a 
traditional classroom music program? 

The study was designed to explore the eitects of 
vocal music instruction from both teaching methods on 
the auditory discrimination and performance ox rhythm 
and pitch of kindergarten children. One group received 
Xodaly^based B»i0ic instruction that emphasized the 
development of rhythmic and B»lodic perception through 
visual, aural, and kinesthetic means while the other 
group received traditional music instruction without 
emphasis on perceptual and conceptual development* 

To address the research questions, several 
measures %rere used. Data were collected by 
administration of pencil and paper and aural and 
kinesthetic pretests and postests. The measures 
included the tonal and rhythmic sections of the Primary 



Heasuires o£ Music Audlation {Gordon, 1966), a lO-ltem 
investigator designed Pitch Matching Test, a lO-iten 
investigator designed Echo Clapping Test and a short 
interview with each child. Xn addition, two 
observation teams recorded classroom events in each of 
thn. two classes. As singing and rhythnic activities 
have traditionally been integral parts o£ early 
eleuentary music programs, these measures were selected 
and designed for their appropriateness for both 
traditional and Kodaly-based music instructional 
groups . 

It i»s expected that this study would demonstrate 
that pupils who studied anisic through a Kodaly-based 
program would be better able to discrriminate melodic 
and rhythmic patterns than those students studying 
music in a traditional public school music program. 
Further, it was expected that pupils who studied auslc 
through a Kodaly-based program would be better able to 
pitch match and echo clap, that is, reproduce melodic 
and rhythmic patterns, than those students studying 
music in the traditional music program. 

Summar y 

This chapter has delineated the rationale ot the 
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present study, outlined current methods o£ music 
teaching, and stated the research questions and the 
expected outcomes of the investigation. The review of 
the relevant literature follows in the succeeding 
chapter. This will he followed by a description of the 
method of the present study. Then, the results of the 
investigation will be reported. Finally, a discussion 
of the results and the is^lications for music education 
will be presented. 



CHAPTER 2 
RBVISW OF TWS hlTmiAHUHS 



Books, we are told propose to 
inatroct or to anase. indeed l... the 
true antithesis to knowledge, in this 
case, is not pleasure, bat poi#er. All 
that is literature seeks to cosaMinicate 
pover; all that is not literature, to 
comBunicate knowledge. 

Thoflias De Quincey, 
Itetters to a Xouno tt^n 

^here are many aspects of the current literature 
that have bearing on the scope ot the present thesis. 
This chapter first introduces the Kodaly concept of 
nusic education and selected studies coniparing Kodaly- 
based instruction with more traditional programming. 
The pertinent literature dealing with early childhood 
music education follom. Then, a review of the 
literature concerning auditory perception. 
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discrlmliiatlon and perfcriaanca aDliitles o£ rhytiim and 
pitch ensues. PinaXXy, relevant literature pertainino 
to ethnograpliic and qualitative designs are reviewed. 

During the last thirty years North ilaerican 
educators have observed the introduction and growth o£ 
diverse structured developnental Biethods ot nusic 
education at the elesentary school level. Zoltan 
Kodaly, Carl Or££, and Smile Jagues-Dalcroze have 
considerably affected the educational philosophies of 
numerous sntsic educators; we see children experiencing 
music in different ways other than the traditional 
classroom music ex|»rience. The traditional classroom 
music experience refers to imisic instruction based on 
the singing of songs and playing o£ singing gaiMs 
without systematic concern for perceptual or conceptual 
development. One conteaqporary approach to music 
education that has undergone great international growth 
is the Kodaly concept o£ music education. The focus o£ 
this work will be the Kodaly method of music education. 



The Kodaly Concept of Husic E ducation 



The Kodaly concept is an approach to music 
education developed in Hungary under the guidance ot 
2oltan Kodaly. It first received worldwide attention 
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at the ZntacnatioiMil Society tor Huslc ^ucatlon 
conference in 19S8. The aethod is based on sinqin^, on 
the study of misical material o£ intrinsic value, both 
folk and co^osed, and on the use of relative 
solaization. 

Its objectives jsrc twofold s to aid in the 
well-balanced social and artistic developaent of 
the child, and to produce the Basically literate 
adult - literate in the fullest sense of heinq 
able to look at a i»isical score and think sound, 
to read and write ausic as easily as words 
(Choksy, 1988, p. 11). 

Kodaly incorporated three tools as the foundation 
for this eclectic method of ausic educations tonic sol' 
fa, French tiB» names, and Curwen hand siqns. Tonic 
sol-fa is an English movable-doh systein of solmization 
developed by Sarah A. Glover and John Curwen. It is 
based on the Btf>vable-doh system of solmization 
originated by the eleventh century monk. Guide d'Arezzo 
(Choksy, 1988). 

Rhythmic time names were adapted from a system ot 
syllables used in French soifege. These speech cue 
syllables utilized for the purpose of reading rhythm 
express the duration of rhythm. 

The Curwen hand signs developed by John Curwen in 
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1870 axtt incorporated into the contei^ioracy Xodaly 
method with minor modification. The hand signs provide 
a visual representation in space o£ the hiqh-lov 
relationships of notes being sung. 

The subject matter is arranged into patterns that 
Xodaly believed follow typical child abilities at 
various stages of growth. For example, in iwlody the 
first tones song by young childLen are the falling 
third Csoh-mi). The lah above is the next note that 
the young child can usually sing in tune, numerous 
children's singing gaa s and chants are based on these 
notes. The doh and re are added to cos^lete the 
pentaton. The pentaton i« one of the basic scales for 
most folk music in the western world and to some 
extent, in eastern cultures, as well. The difficult to 
pitch steps, fah and ti, are taught last, completing 
the diatonic major and minor scales. 

CoimariBon of Kodalv-B ased Music Inatraet^ on 
with Traditional Music Instruefcion 

Several studies (Hoermann & Herbert, 1979; Hoermann 
& Herbert, 1981; Hurwits, Volff, Bortnick & Kokas, 197b; 
and Kokas, 1969) have suggested the extra-musical 
benefits of Xodaly-based misic instruction over those 
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vitli traditional nuslc instruct ion. 

In Hungary, %riiere the KodaZy concept ot aasic 
education orlglsiated, school teachers frequently stated 
that school children receiving daily Kodaly music 
education per£orirad better in oatheaatics and reading 
and had better study habits than children who received 
less intensive amsic instruction. Further, it ias 
indicated that the potential positive ettect ot Kodaly 
music instruction on visual observation, mtvmmBnt, 
spelling, and language learning (Kokas, 1969). 

Hurvitz, Vol££, Bortnick, and Koftas (1975) studied 
soae nonausical effects of the Kodaly nusic curriculun 
in priaary grade children. The study was designed to 
test the effect of a Kodaly-based music instruction on 
sequencing skills, spatial abilities and acadenic 
achievemnt patterns of normal Jimerican middle class 
primary grade children. Results indicated that the 
eacperiiwntal group performed significantly better than 
the control group on four of the five spatial tasks, 
thrse of the five sensorimotor tapping tasks, and on 
the Metropolitan Achievemnt Test Primary I. However, 
the results of this study were based on a small sample 
of 40 children. 

Hoermann and Herbert (1979) studied a Kodaly-based 
developmental programme of misic education for primary 
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school chiJLdsen in Auff trails. Anaiysls on noraiatlve 
data showed a significant mean score ditterence tyetveen 
the performance of the Kodaiy group and that o£ 
children in the group vhexe misic had not been taught 
developifintally. The perforaance of the Kodaiy group 
children was markedly superior in the visual perception 
tasks of copy and recall, in the auditory tasks of 
recall and reproduction of rhythmic sound patterns, in 
definition of word concept and particularly m 
awareness of body concept. 

Hoermann and Herbert (1981) reported further 
results in supplemental research. In this 
investigation, the sample contained 488 children. The 
three schools of the experimental group were matched 
for size and socio-economic status with three schools 
of the control group. After six years of instruction, 
the Xodaly group and the traditional group were tested 
on eleven measures: Test of Learning Ability (TOLA) 4, 
TOLA 6, Paragraph Understanding, Spelling Test, and S 
measures in reading and mathematics from the Primary 
Evaluation Project (PEP) Tests. A multivariate 
analysis of the results showed a superiority of the 
Kodaiy music group over the control group (g. < .01). 
Children from the Kodaiy group averaged a higher score 
on every one of the 11 measures. 
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Th« dl££arftnce warn significant on thm teat oi 
Paragraph Understanding, the PEt* teat ot ireadii«g 
coaprehension, and two o£ the PSP aatneaatlcai tests 
dealing vitli the positional value ot numerals and with 
geoaetric shapes. On £iva o£ the other iraasuras the 
difference was significant at the .05 level. These 
neasnres included the TOLA 4, the analogies subtest of 
TOLA 6, Spelling Test, and the PSI' mathematical tests 
concerning operations on counting and problea soiving. 
These results suggest that children receiving Kodaly- 
based instruction advantaged in learning, 

related to reading and Batheaatics. 

Hoifever, the results of this study have grave 
liaitations. The investigation did not involve pretest 
to posttest relationships. As iiell, the research 
findings failed to indicate the degree of 
intercorrelatlon among toe measures. 

Further studies centring Kodaly with traditional 
approaches have yielded results relative to bus leal 
knowledge (Bebeau, 1982; McDaniel, 1974; ^Sealce 1973). 
Mc]>aniel (1974) studied the dilferencr in musical 
achievement between students taught tor eighteen 
lessons by the Kodaly method and stodenrs taught for 
eighteen lessons by the traditional method at the 
fourth grade level. The investigator reported that 
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studfliits in the Xodaly qroup deaonstxatad a significant 
gain in only one subteat aeaauzing pitch recognition. 
Since aignif icance was £ound in only one area, it could 
not be concluaively deterained on the basis ot this 
study that one nethod ms better than the other. 
However, the short duration ot eighteen lessons ot the 
investigation greatly diainishes the validity o£ the 
results . 

Eeake (1973) studied the ettects ot a Kodaly- 
adapted ausie instructional sequence and a aore typical 
seguenca on auditory raisical achieveaent in tourth- 
grade students. The investigator found that Kodaly- 
adapted seguence led to greater gains in the 
developaent o£ auditory abilities than those afforded 
by aore typically-oriented approaches. Among the 
aany recooaendations at the conclusion of this study, 
Zeidce suggested further research into the differential 
effectiveness of the Kodaly approach and other 
approaches in relation to various levels in each ot 
several diaensions of ausical aptitude. 

Bebeau (1982) studied the ettects of traditional 
and sis^lified mthod of rhythaic reading instruction 
in third grade children. The investigator recounted 
that music educators understandably delay the teaching 
ot rhythaic reading until children have acquired the 
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nacessary Batheaatical concepts to answer questions 
such as: **X£ a son? is in common time, hov aany counts 
will the whole note get?** fiebeau designed a siApliSied 
speech cue B»thod o£ shythsic tine naaes adapted from 
Kodaly and Or£€ models. Foe example, £or the rhythmic 
pattern o£ two eighth notes and one quarter note, the 
Kodaly method would use rhythmic time names "ti-ti ta"; 
the Or££ method would use a speech chant such as 
**buto-ble gum" while Bebeau created •^ta-ta tahn<*. 
Bebeao reported that the speech cue group made 
significantly greater gains than the traditional group. 
Those results suggest that use o£ a simplitied speech 
cue like the Kodaly rhythmic tiira names may be 
advantageous in the teaching or rhythmic reading. 

While much o£ the relevant research o£ Kodaly- 
based music programming investigates the merits and 
strengths o£ learning music through a Kodaly-based 
method in comparison to music training ot other 
traditional approaches, im)st studies have examined the 
benefits of the Kodaly method with late primary or 
junior age children. As the musical development o£ the 
child begins at an early age, it is iii^ortant to 
review relevant literature o£ early childhood music 
education, even though there :is little literature 
relating 8peci£icaliy to the Kodaly method for these 
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youn9«r children. 

Chiiahood Music Education 

Nua»rouB educators and researchers nave studied 
ausical deveXopaent in early childhood (a. 9. 
A^£elatadt, 1984; BtMirdnan, 1964; De yaraian, 1971; 
Drexler, 1938; Geringer, 1983; Gilbert, iy80; 
Greenburg, 1976; Jetter, 1980; Xlanderaan, 1979; 
McDowell, 1974; Bainbov, 1977; Rainbow, 1981; Sisions, 
1964; SiBwns, 1968; Snith, 1961; Tapley, 1976; Webster 
& Schlentrich, 1982; Young, 1982; SiBneriBBn, 1984; 
Swiss ler, 1972). 

Greenburg (1976), in a review ot the existing 
research on preschool nusic education, found critical 
gaps in our knowledge ot the young child and his/her 
acquisition of tonal and rhythmic concepts in misic. 
He also found evaluation techniques to measure musical 
growth at the preschool stage were at a primitive 
level. Techniques of providing test materials for the 
young child continued to pose problems for researchers. 
This was also the case in the present study. 

The S!«rrounding environment in which a child grows 
and matures will affect the musical development of the 
young child. Simons (1968), in a study of Incipient 
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musical responses aiBong very young twins and 
singletons, concluded that the control o£ musical 
experiences vithin the environment o£ the young child 
will shape the musical development of the child. 

Since the musical experiences ot the preschool 
child have a demonstrated eftect on the musical 
development o£ the child, researchers have studied the 
problem ot how to measure musical concept development 
in early childhood. Young (1979), in a study 
investigating young children's ' ^Ic concept 
development, found that the four year '-olds have a hasic 
understanding of concepts associated with music. She 
also found that young children can express this 
understanding often more accurately through 
manipulative and non-verhal means. 

Zimmerman (1984) concurred with the findings 
reported by Young (1979). In a review of the state of 
the arts in early childhood music and research, 
Zimierman recommended that future research include tioth 
observational and experimental data, that there be 
more longitudinal studies, and that researchers use 
tasks that are not verbally oriented, she also 
recoamiended that efforts be increased to make 
knowledge about young children's music developnsnt 
available to professional child caregivers. 

2J 
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Sv«ii though researchecs have reported critical 
gaps In our knovledge ot the musical development ot 
the young child and his/her acquisition o£ tonal and 
rhythmic concepts in music (Oreenburg, 1976), a 
significant number o£ studies have investigated the 
ways in which children acquire tonal and rhythmir 
knowledge. The acquisition ot tonal and rhythmic 
concepts in music could be interpreted as auditory 
perception and discrimination. 



Auditory Perception and Discrimination 



Researchers and educators have shown a great deal 
of interest in auditory perception and auditory 
discrimination of children at the early elementary 
school level <e.g. Colwell, 19S9; dordon, 1970, 1986; 
Klanderman, 1979; KXemish, 1968; Petzold, 1969; Tapley, 
1976} . 

Petzold (1969) investigated the ways in which 
elementary achooi children aged six to twelve perceived 
and responded to the auditory presentation ot musical 
sounds. The various tasks required singing responses 
to the visual presentation o£ tonal configurations. 
He found no significant difference between boys and 
girls in term of their performance on tasks concerned 
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with audltosy perception of susical sounds. He also 
reported that age was a signiticant factor in 
the developsuBnt o€ auditory perception; saost first 
grade children can develop sufticient aural 
understandings so that they are ahie to participate 
successfully in ausic reading activities provided such 
activities utilize sinple aelodic and rhythmic 
figures. Petxold found that musical training and out- 
of -school musical experiences played a significant 
factor in the development of auditory perception. 

Petsold's results also emphasized that rote 
learning of songs, particularly if the process was 
carried on in a routine liay, failed to provide the 
child with opportunities to hecos^ independent, to 
develop the ability to evaluate critically the accuracy 
of responses as cosq^iared with the stimulus, or to 
become ai«are of the subtle differences between similar 
but not identical musical material. 

The interest in auditory perception and 
discrimination have sparked the develops^nt ot 
standardized measurement instruments. Test developers 
such as Gordon (1970, 1986) and Colwell <19&9) have 
concentrated on the aural perception of rnythm and 
pitch. Gordon's Primary Measures of Music Audistion 
(1986) evaluate children's musical aptitude through 
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paneil and pmpmx tests involving saiae/di£ Cerent 
dlsczimination of tonal and zhythaic patterns. 

Basearch has con£irned that preschool children are 
cabbie o£ discriminating differences and siailarities 
in visual stimuli (Murray Garrett, 1976; Siegel, 
1976). In BRSsic, sane/different diserinination ot 
tonal and rhythmic patterns is an aural capability of 
5-year-olds children (Klanderman, 1979; Jordan-Decarho, 
1982). Klanderman (1979) sti»iied the development of 
auditory discrimination and performance ot pitch, 
rhythm, and melody in 4~, and 5-y«ar-oid children. 
The results indicated that the rhythmic performance 
ability of preschool children ia^roved with their 
natural maturation and chronological age. Klanderman 
also reported that all ages of children performed the 
interval of a second well. Klanderman *s results 
eo^ihasized the fact that songs for prascnool children 
should encompass the range of middle C to the A above 
middle C; rhythms should consist mainly of quarter 
notes and eighth notes and be repetitive. Melodies 
should contain intervals of a second out should not 
change directions often. However, Klanderman reported 
children's difficulty in the understanding of sameness 
and difference. 

Jordan-DeCarbo (1962) investigated the effect on 
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Icindasgarten chiidxen ot sass /different discriai nation 
techniques, sex, readiness training, and tonal patterns 
trained with songs or no songs on one aural perception 
and two singing measures. Over an 11 week period, 89 
children randoaly assigned to two groups received 
training in eight tonal patterns. Dependent variables 
were (1) Pris»ry Measures o£ Music Audiation (Part I- 
Tonal), (2) the crriterion Singing Test l (10 3-tone 
patterns), and (3) the Criterion Singing Test 2 (song). 
Results indicated no significant r'ifterence between 
techniques or among readiness groups. 

Tapley (1976), in evaluating lausical listening 
skill training on auditory perception of first grade 
children over a five week period, found a significant 
difference in the test scores of listening skills and 
SRisical abilities but not in auditory discrimination. 
The investigator suggested that the training program be 
extended over a longer periods uf time. 

The auditory perception and discrimination sKiils 
may be divided into rhythmic and pitch perception and 
discrimination. One developmental outgrowth of 
perception and discrimination is the ability to 
perform. Music educators have long regarded rhythmic 
and pitch performsnce capabilities an integral part ot 
the vocally oriented primary music classroom. 
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RiiYttiaic ygrforaancc Abiiitias 

Research suggests tHat shythmic pec£oraance 
abilities appear to be Influenced by naturation (e.g. 
Oilbert, 1980; Kerr, 1975| Kiandersan, 1979| HcDowail, 
1974| Rainbow, 1981; Mainbow and Owen, 1979; Schleuter 
& Schleuter, 1985). 

McDotmll (1974), in a study to develop and 
ia^lenent a rhythmic ability test designed tax 4*year- 
old preschool children, found that one month ot 
rhythmic training did not significantly affect the 
rhythaic ability of 4 -year -olds. 

Gilbert (1980) studied the aotor sKill developirant 
in iShildren aged three to six. Results indicated that 
motor music skills such as eye-hand coordination and 
motor pattern coordination improved as subject age 
increased . 

Rainbow (1981) in a study involving preschool 
children found that 3-year-olds were able to perceive 
and duplicate rhythmic patterns if a proper method ot 
response i«is utilized. Results of the 3-year study 
indicated that the progress ot children in learning to 
do rhythmic tasks is a slow one. In general, 
significant growth occurred over a 2 year span. 

Research findings seem to delineate that while 
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rtiytHmic pecformance aid lis »xm influenced by 
BBturatlon and chronological age, notor skill 
developawnt in children appears to be similarly 
influenced (Rainbow, 19(11; Rainbow fi Owen, 1979; 
Schleuter & Schlenter, 1989). Smiil notor sKiils such 
as clapping appear to be easier than larger muscle 
moveB»nts such as marching or stepping. 

Rainbow (1981) reported that 4~year~olds were iiK>re 
sr.ccess£ul in clapping rhythms. Keeping a steady beat 
to recorded music by clapping and using rhythm sticks 
than were 3-year-^lds. However, less than SO per cent 
of 4-year-olds could complete these tasks. Marching in 
time was also extremely difficult for 4-yaar-olds. 

In an investigation of the rhythmic ability ot 
preschool aged children. Rainbow « Owen (1979) reported 
that rhythmic tasks requiring large muscle movements 
are difficult for 3- and 4-year-old children. 

Schleuter and Schleuter (198*>) studied the 
rhythmic responses of primary grade children. They 
found that the ability to produce physical responses to 
rhythmir; patterns appears to be influenced by 
maturation with large muscle moven»nt» such as steppmq 
more difficult than smaller muscle movements like 
clapping. Verbal chanting of the rhythmic patterns was 
the most accurate response for kindergarten pupils. 
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along vltb clapping for Grade X students. 

P4tgtl Discgiwination and Pitch Mat ching Abi lities 

As singing has long been regarded an integral part 
of the eleiMntary school Basic curricalua ot both 
Kodaly-based and traditional nusic programs^ the 
ability of children to discri»inate pitch and 
accurately pitch satch is of concern to educators and 
researchers . 

Zvissler (1971), in a study ot first grade 
children, found a significant difference in the pitch 
disczriaination skills of first grade children 
identified as accurate singers and those identified as 
inaccurate singers. Swissler found no evidence to 
indicate that first grade children hear the pitch 
differences of the larger tone intervals s»re easily 
than those of the smaller intervals. Also subjects 
could identify pitch differences aore easily within the 
normal singing range than within the octave above or 
below, regardless of singing ability. The tact that 
first grade children who sing accurately in their 
normal singing range also possess, in general, a more 
accurate sense of pitch than those who sing 
inaccurately indicated a strong relationship between 
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the inability to sing and poor pitch perception. 

Pitch di8cri»iiiation can also be traineO (c£. 
Fallard, 1975; Porter, 1977; SlBKins, 1964). Sii&ons 
fl964), in a study of the degree ot response to music 
c€ aarly childhood tvins as coi^E>ared to singletons, 
reported success in training pitch discrxmi nation. 
Fallard (1975) studied pitch discriai nation in 
eleaentary school children as a tunction or training 
procedure and age. The investigator reported that 
training under the success ive-approxia»t ions procedures 
resulted in optimal learning performance. Porter 
<1977) reported that imiltiple discriaination training, 
added to successive approxiaation technigues, is 
appropriate as a standard part ol: training for 
uncertain singers. 

The dis€:ri»ination of pitch direction using 
nonverbal per for stance -based response nodes is the moat. 
natural way for children to react to pitch direction 
without substantive training (Hair, 1977; Hebster & 
Schlentrich, 1982). Hair studied the guestion of 
response mode in a comparison study of pitch direction 
using first grade children. The study conpared three 
modes of response: verbal spoKen, verbal written, and 
nonverbal perf ormance-based . Hesults suggested that 
children scored significantly higher on the nonverbal 
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per foraance -based tasks. 

ifobster and Schlentricb (1982) found similar 
results in a study investlgatinq the abilities ot 4- 
aiH3 5-year-old children in discrisinatinq pitch 
direction using 1 of 3 nodes o£ response: verbal 
spoken, gestural and pertornance-based . !r^e results 
suggested that nonverbal, per £ornance -based response 
iBodes work best £or those children who respond well to 
miniiaal procedural training. The investigators noted 
that infernal observation to the ditterent nodes ot 
testing denonstrated the children *s strong preference 
for the perforaance-based node. Children seemed to be 
aore able to concentrate on and enjoy the perfosnance 
tasks than the other two R»des. 

The Bttsical background and training of subjects 
seens to have an effect on the accuracy of pitch 
Hatching. Hadsen (1966), in a study on the effect of 
scale direction on pitch acuity in solo vocal 
perfornance, found that subjects with greater formal 
training in music perforn»d with greater pitch acuity 
than untrained subjects. 

Boardmn (1964), investigating the affect of vocal 
skill-centred training at the preschool level on 
children's ability to sing accurately, found no 
significant difference at the .05 level in the vocal 
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accuracy of cliildrsn who had experienced a vocal skill- 
centred prograa and those who had not had such 
training. However, she €ound that preschool traininq 
did result in sone acceleration In the atcaininent ot 
vocal accuracy. 

The ability to sing a sielody appears to he related 
to chronological age. Drexler (1938), in a study ot 
the ievelopaent o£ the ability to carry a Btelody at the 
preschool level, £ound that with an Increase in age 
there is an increase in the ability to carry a melody. 

The relationship o£ pitch natchlng to pitch 
diacriaination has also been investigated (&erlnqer, 
1983; Pederson & Pederson, 1970). Pederson and 
Pederson (1970), in a study ot sixth graders using a 
rating systea o£ pitch accuracy, indicated low-to- 
moderate relationships between pitch discriinlnatl on and 
vocal pitch production. 

(Seringer (1983) studied the relationship ot pitch 
matching and pitch discrimination abilities ot 
preschool and fourth grade students. There were 
significant di££erences in pitch matching abilities 
between the age groups o£ subjects but no significant 
di££erences ware reported among the discrimination 
based ability groups on pitch matching scores. Kesults 
showed a moderate correlation (j: » .61; p < .01) 
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bettfaan pitch discrimination cTid pitcn satchlnq with 
the high ability fourth graders. ¥his result lead to 
the conjectures that pitch diacrlalnation and pitch 
matching nay sii^ly be two independent abilities or 
that maturation and training may be necessary to 
devel&p an interrelationship. 

One of the strongest studies concerning the 
relationship between pitch discrimination and pitch 
matching occurred in an investigation by Apfelstadt 
(1984). Apfelstadt, in a study ot the eftects of 
TOlodic perception instruction on pitch discrimination 
and vocal accuracy of kindergarten children, comparea 
three instructional settings i one treatment (jSL) had 
vocal instruction designed to promote melodic 
perception through visual and Kinesthetic 
reinforcement; another treatment (S2) had vocal 
instruction consisting primarily of imitation alone; 
and the control group (C) expei:ienced a traditional 
non-conceptual approach. The Bl treatment of the 
Apfelstadt study is similar in the present study to 
the Xodaly-based instructional program In that nmlodic 
and rhythmic perception are proim»ted through aural, 
visual and kinesthetic reinforcement. The traditional 
music program of the present study could be analogous 
to the (C) treatunt. 
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The results shotred ttiat these were no difCesences 
among groups in aural dlscrlaination or vocal accuracy. 
The Investigator reported that, in general, £1 and £2 
achieved better on the vocal tests than C; the 
conceptually oriented teaching or the difference in 
teaching style between instructors may have had some 
effect on vocal accuracy of melodic patterns. 

Vocal Bedels, whether they are male or female, 
seem to have little effect on children*s pitch matching 
responses. Snail and McCachern (19b3), in a study or 

te effect of male and female vocal modelling on pitch 
matching accuracy of first grade children, reported 
that subjects who could match pitch with one model 
could generally match pitch with the other. 

Ethnographic and Qualitative beaiona 

Recent studies in music education have utilized 
ethnographic and gualitative methods as integral parts 
of the research design (Fiedler, 19I»2; Madsen « uuKe, 
1985; Upitis, 1982; ZiraBerman,1983 ) . 

Fiedler (1982), in a study of two elenwntary music 
classrooms at the first and second grade levels, found 
that a more comprehensive view of classroom processes 
i^s obtained through the use of multiple data gathering 
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aettioda - both qualitative and quantitative. He used 
three observation techniques: participant observation, 
an observation schedule, and a structured interview to 
gather qualitative and quantitative data. An 
observation schedule %«s developed to record student 
behaviours. Trained participant observers qathered 
frequency data on student production (slnqinq, pxaylnq, 
noving), analytical/conceptual (listening, talking 
reading and uriting), and o££>task behaviours. Similar 
incidents of production behaviours were noted in both 
classrooms while approximately twice as many 
analytical/conceptual behaviours were noted in class A 
than B and more than twice as many o££~tasK behaviours 
were reported in class B than A. 

As preschool children are o£ten inhibited and 
nonresponsive when placed in testing situations with 
un£affiiliar adults, naturalistic approaches have o£ten 
beei suggested and used in educational research 
(Greenburg, 1976; Upltis, 1982; Zimmerman, 1984). 
These naturalistic approaches involve sub:}ects being 
observed primarily in their own **natural" surroundings. 

Upitis (1982) studied a con^uter-assisted 
instructional approach £or teaching imasic composition 
with junior-age children. The investigator used 
naturalistic observations to examine the %tde variety 
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of behaviours of the two subjects. 

Zimmerman (1984) and Gzeenbusg (197(>), in 
coBpleting recent literature reviews of research in 
eleaentary nuslc education, have suggested that 
behavioural observation of children in the natural 
setting and clinical observation ot the child should be 
a part of the raeasureiBent techniques for studies m 
early childhood snisic education. 

Suamarv 

This chapter has provided a review of the relevant 
literature to the present study. This review 
demonstrated that there is a gap in our research in 
dealing with certain aspects of early childhood music 
education. Specifically, the area of auditory 
discrimination and the connection of this imasic 
behaviour with pitch matching and echo clapping 
performance skills of young children merits 
Investigation. Also, a gap exists in comparing Kodaly- 
based music programming with traditional music programs 
fit the early elementary school level. While the 
mainstream of research in music education has been 
quantitative in nature, some interest has been shown in 
incorporating qualitative measures as an integral part 
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o£ the research design to provide a hroader description 
of the behaviours in the eleaentary music classroom. A 
description o£ the method, dealing vlt'h these Issues 
follows In the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER 3 



MSTHOO 

Thus I set pen to paper vltli delight. 

And quickly had ay thoughts in hlack and white. 

Foz having now my method by the end. 

Still as I pull'd it cane; and so I penn*d 

It down, until at last it caise to he 

For length and breadth the bigness which you see. 

John Banyan, 

The Pilgrim's Proaraaai 

The Author's Apoloav for His Book, 

This chapter vi 11 delineate the aiethod of the 
present study. First, tl:s subjects involved in the 
research will be described. This will be followed by 
depiction ot the two programs in the study. Finally, 
the procedure of the investigation will be outlined 
describing the five phases trhich include orientation, 
pretesting, instruction with observer observation, 
posttesting, and data analysis. 

44 
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anb:>ecta 



This exploratory study coa^red two types ot music 
instruction: a Kodalybased developmental music program 
(Group A) and a traditional public sciiool music program 
(Group B). The nine TOnth longitudinal study involved 
two Intact kindergarten classes. Group A class 
contained 17 pupils while Group B had 20 students. The 
classes ware drawn from neighbouring schools in a rural 
Eastern Ontario school board. 

The two classes chosen for this research were 
similar in terms of sex and socioeconomic level. The 
classes were drawn from schools of- similar enrolment 
size with approximately 460 students enrolled from 
kindergarten through to grade eight. Kach kindergarten 
class %ns staffed with a teacher as well as a full -time 
teaching assistant. Both kindergarten classes received 
the equivalent of one half day of school instruction 
per day. (Sroup A pupils attended each day tor a half 
day: afternoons for the first half of the year and 
mornings for the second half of the year. Group B 
pupils attended full days every second day. The total 
number of school instructional hours for these students 
was equivalent. 
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PgacriPtio n of Prooraas 

Qkqup h - Kodalv-based Muaic Program 

Group A received the Kodaly-tmeed developsientaX 
amaic program vith separate snislc inatructlon provided 
by the Investigator, a ausic specialist. The regular 
classroon teacher delivered instruction in all other 
curriculuB areas. Group A received twenty minutes of 
specialised ausic instruction every second school day. 
The pupils received this Instruction in the school 
vocal music room. During the music class the regular 
classroom teacher and teaching assistant utilized this 
non~ instructional time period for planning and 
preparation in the home room. 

The music room ^ms ifell equipped, m addition to 
a piano (tuned to A-440), the room contained a stereo 
system vith turntable and cassette deck as well as a 
number of rhythmic and i^lodic Instruments. The room 
contained tables and chairs for use by older students 
as well as open space where younger children could 
gather and en^oy movement activities. The walls of the 
room were attractively decorated with posters, charts, 
and bulletin boards to stimulate the childrens* 
interest In music. 

During the music class, the children in Group A 
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amnq sinple songs, pXaysd singing gams, enpXoyed 
movsaent using gzoss and fine aotoi: skills, 
{larticlpBtad in listening activities and began sinple 
riiythalc and nelodic iiiasic readinq activities within a 
Kodaly-based fcaBSwork. The teacher utilized large 
group, saall group and individual activities. Bach 
child nas encouraged to act as an independent 
individual and function independently as a strong 
osBiher of the group. This was accomplished through the 
use of positive re infer cesent. The tern 'positive 
reinforcenent* is used not in the psychological sense 
but to describe the supportive iMhaviour on the part 
of the teacher directed toward pupil effort. This 
reinf orceaent involved verbal, gestural or extrinsic 
sieans. The teacher used verbal praise for inproveBant 
of pupil skill achievement, attentiveness and 
deportment; children were encouraged to do their best. 
At the end of each class the best three pupils in terms 
of skill or behavioural achievoTOnt were rewarded with 
individual printed awards or stars to be placed 
adjacent to their name on a chart displayed in the 
music classroom. 

At the beginning of the kindergarten year misical 
experiences focused on repetition and imitation. 
Gradually single rhythmic and melodic reading 
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actlvitias became Integral iiarts o£ each music class. 

As a Kodaly-based developmental music program is 
singing centred, children sang sonis and/or singing 
games in each class. Also at almost every meeting, each 
child pitch matched the beginning Interval (soh-mi) 
individually. Pitch matching ims accoa^lished through 
teacher msdelling with child imitation and through the 
use o£ question-answer strategies, songs were learned 
and sung a capella. The piano was used judiciously 
only as an accompaniment for the performance of a 
previously learned song or as an accoffl{«nying 
instrument by the teacher for free or guided movement. 

The song literature was varied. Simple tunes 
within a limited range were the norm in this 
curriculum. Many songs originated in the talk music 
heritage while others were contemporary composed songs 
selected for their unique artistic, rhythmic or melodic 
features. The song material was primarily drawn from A 
Developmental Music Prooramnw - Staoe Onq (Hoermann, 

1978) and Kodalv Aopgor eh - Method Book Qna (Daniel, 

1979) . Songs were chosen to introduce, teach, or 
reinforce certain musical concepts such as high and 
low, loud and soft, beat, and rhythm. 

The movement activities iocused on the development 
of gross and fine motor skills. Through the playing of 
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inprovisfid pieces at the piano, children discovered 
zhythMic moveaent through experiences of walking, 
aarching, running, skipping, galloping, skating, 
staging, and hopping. Children also employed free 
aoveannt while listening and responding to pre-recorded 
music. More guided or structured sovenent activities 
were employed in singing gaims. 

Fine motor skill developsnnt occurred through 
clapping, patsching (knee-slapping), or snapping 
rhythmic patterns while singing. Occasionally these 
activities were extended to music response to recorded 
music. 

Listening activities were integrated throughout 
each class. Children were positively guidec' in their 
development o£ rhythmic and melodic discrimination 
skills. Self evaluation was encouraged. Each child 
was encouragad to i^rovs his/her work, children also 
experienced listening/movement activities with art 
music of the masters drawn from the standard classical 
repertoire. 

Or PUD B - Traditional Musi c Program 

The traditional general music classroom (Group B) 
received integrated music instruction by a classroom 
teacher. This classroom teacher provided the majority 
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ot curricula instruction for these kindergarten pupils. 
As in Group A, a teaching assistant coaplenented the 
classroom teacher in the delivery o£ program. The 
students received approximately 45 to 50 minutes ot 
music activities every second day. The activities were 
interspersed throughout each instructional day. 

The kindergarten classroom acted as the setting 
for the majority o£ the music experiences ot the 
children. Occasionally the gymnasium was used for 
certain movement activities. The classroom was 
attractively decorated reflecting the integrated 
environment. Bulletin hoards displayed many aspects ot 
the total educational program for these kindergarten 
pupils. Tables were grouped together in different 
sections %rhile centres such as sand, water ^ and paint 
provided learning opportunities tor the children in 
other areas of the room. The room contained a piano 
(not tuned to A-440) and a set o£ rhythm band 
instruments. A portable record player as well as a 
listening centre complemented the audio-visual 
eguipment in this classroom. 

The children in Group B experienced a well-rounded 
music program; they sang songs, played singing gai^s, 
moved to imisic asing gross and fine motor skills, and 
experienced listening activities. The teacher 
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priaarlly utilized large group instruction but also 
included som individual experiences tor children. The 
philosophy enployed in this progran centred on 
enjoysttnt through participation in a variety ot musical 
activities during the course o£ the school day. The 
teacher positively reintorced pupils* achieveraents 
through verbal praise. She vma regarded as a skilled music 
teacher by her peers. 

Sach TOrning in Group B class, the teacher and 
pupils would gather together to sing a variety of songs 
including a greeting, an attendance roll call, the 
national anthen and hymns. The classroom teacher 
provided piano accon^nii^nt for the majority ot these 
songs sung daily by the children. The children also 
enjoyed singing along to various tapes and records 
recorded by popular children's entertainers: (e.g. 

Sharon. Lois and Braa^ Fred Pc nner . Apr U and 
Susan ) ■ Many of the songs used in the program were 
selected to tie in with the thematic approach. 

Mother Goose rhymes and singing gan^s were typical 
activities during the early fall. The teacher used the 
rota method to teach most songs. 

Movement activities ware incorpc rated in singing 
games, in accompanying certain rhymes, while listening 
to records, and in the playing of rhythm band 
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inatriuMnts. The slnginq ganes incXudad both groas and 
fine notor skills. Finer motor skills were developed 
through clapping, patsching or finger plays as 
accoapanlBents to songs or rhyaes. The teacher used 
records stressing physical exercise and creative 
sovenent (e.g. Hap PaiaBr and Mousercige i. The children 
used rhythsi band instruaents to aceonpany songs. 

Listening activities were integrated throughout 
each school day. The teacher frequently sang 
instructions to the children. Children listened to 
relaxing recorded mnsi': during their rest time. 

Procedure 

This study consisted of five phases: orientation, 
pretesting, instruction with observer observation, 
posttesting and data analysis. 

The orientation provided a time period for the 
children to becose familiar with the investigator 
before testing to reduce test anxiety. The 
investigator met with both groups for three hours each 
during the first month of school. Group A was visited 
by the investigator every second day for t\mnty minutes 
while the investigator B»t with Group fi for three 
sessions of an hour each. To maintain consistency, the 
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oriantatlon involved similar songs, sinqinq qanes, and 
activities. 

Five different neasnres %rere chosen to compare 
pupils £ro» the Kodaly-based developaental music 
program and pupils from the traditional general music 
program. The pretest included the tonal and rhythmic 
sections of the Primary Measures of Music Audiation 
(PMMA) (Gordon, 1986), a 10-item investigator designed 
Pitch Matching Test (PMT) (see Appendix A), a 10-item 
investigator designed Echo Clapping Test (2£CT) (see 
Appendix B), and a short interview with each child. 

The PMMA was chosen to evaluate the tonal and 
rhythmic discrimination aptitudes of each child. The 
simple design of the same/different response in the 
PMMA helps overcome the difficulty that the very young 
child experiences in following directions and marking 
answers on the tests (Roach, 1981). 

The reliability of the PMMA has been reported by 
Gordon (1986) and follows in Table l (p. 91). These 
results suggest that both the tonal and rhythmic 
subtests of the PMMA have a high degree of internal 
consistency. The test-retAst correlation coefficients 
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Table 1 



Reliabilities, Standaird Errors ot Measurement, 
and Standard Errors of a Difference for 
Primary. Measures of Music Audiation 

Tonal Rhythaic standard ISrror 

of a Difference 



Kindergarten 

Split-Halves .85 
Test-Retest .73 
Standard Error of 
MeasuresKint 1 . 8 



.72 
.60 

2.0 



2.7 



ERIC 
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suggest that each of the subtests is noderately stable. 

In relation to test validity, Gordon (1986) 
reported the respective iten difficulty and 
discrimination indexes for administration ot the PMMA 
with kindergarten children. The item difficulty (g) for 
the 40 itens in the tonal subtests ranged fron q, b .30 
to 1^ e .80 with the average listed at b. » .63. The 
iteii difficulty for the rhythmic subtests contained a 
range from a " .22 to a » .82 with a •!>'/ as the 
average item difficulty level. 

The discrimination indexes C D.?. ) for the pnma are 
for the most part above the minimum standard ot 
DjXs " -20. For the tonal subtests the discrimination 
inde:es ranged from D.I . » .20 to D.l . « .54 with the 
average D.I . being .36. The rhythmic subtests had a 
range from D.I. ".20 to D.I. « .44 with .28 as an 
average . 

In other areas of test validity, Gordon (1986) 
also reported the intercorrelations among the subtests. 
Thft tonal subtests correlated to tS^e rhythmic subtests 
at sz. " .45. (tordon also supported the validity of the 
PHMA through means and standard deviations achieved 
during sables establishing norms, the correlation ot 
test scores with other criteria such as teachers' 
ratings or grades, and correlation of test scores with 
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scoces on siailac types o£ tests. 

The PUT and ECT were aesigned to evaluate pitcti 
Batching perfocisance skiiis and echo clapping rhythmic 
per£oriBance skills. The interview questions were 
designed to ascertain the possible effect o£ the hotm 
BHisical hackgroand on the achievement in the classroom. 

All tests were administered by the investigator in 
the pupils* own school. For the groap test 
administration, tests were given in the homeroom or 
classroom env}:oniiibnt; the individual tests were 
administered in a smaller tutorial room located near 
the hofl»room. 

The PMMA was administered to each group of 
students following a brief preparatory activity 
designed by the investigator to acquaint the children 
with the concept of "same" and "different**. The 
activity was modelled after the two happy faces tor 
**same'* and a happy face and sad face for **dif ferent** . 
In a group situation, the investigator posed the 
following questions: 

1. Put your finger on th« top box. There are two faces 
in this box. Are they happy or are th»y sad? ... Do 
they look the same or do they look different? 

2. Mow, put your finger on the box on the bottom. 
There are two f^ces in this box. Are they the same or 
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are they different? 

Following this brief activity, the practice iteias ot 
the PMNA tonal ensued. 

The tonal section of the PHHA was adninistereia 
first and the rhythm section of the PMMA followed on a 
different day within two weeks. During the 
adninistration of these pencil and paper tests, the 
classrooB teacher and the teacher assistant assisted 
the investigator as proctors to help in the prevention 
of pupil niscnes. They nonltored students* progress to 
ensure that they were scoring in the appropriate place 
for each test item administered. 

The PMT, BCT, and interview were administered to 
each child individually hy the investigator. Thesti 
tests were audiotape recorded. 

The PUT consisted of ten items of varying 
difficulty. Each item consisted of two tones i^itched 
easily within the early childhood singing range (O - a 
above middle C) . The items contained four exas^les of 
the falling minor third, two exan^les ot the rising 
minor third, one rising m^or third, two rising ma:}or 
seconds and one falling major second. The investigator 
vocal modelled each of the items using head voice 
(falsetto). Simple words or a neutral vowel sound were 
used for these pitches. Sach child was given two 
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chances in ocder to pitch match individual items . 
Sub:lects i#ere tested individually. 

The fiCT consisted o£ ten i tests a£ varying 
difficulty. Bach item contained a tour beat pattern in 
coamon time. Combinations o£ quarter notes, eighth 
notes and quarter rests comprised each or these 
rhythmic items. The investigator modelled each item oy 
the clapping of hands. Each child was provided with 
t%ro chances to correctly reproduce the given rnytnmic 
pattern. As in the BHT, subjects wen Aeam 
individually. 

The interview with each child focused on the 
preschool and home musical background of the child. 
Pupils were asked if they played any musical 
instruments, if they received any private music 
lessons, and if either or both ot their parents sang 
songs to them. 

The instructional segment of the study proceeded 
for the following eight months. During this time the 
two progras^ were observed by two different teams of 
observers. 

The internal observer team consisted of the 
principal from each of the respective scnools. To 
acquaint these observers with field study techniques, 
the two school principals received three training 
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sessionB In ethnographic ohaervatlon. Foliowtng this 
training period, the investigator arranged a schedule 
of 14 visits, seven in each kindergarten ciassroom 
spread out over the succeeding seven sonths. The two 
principals concurrently observed the program in their 
own school as well as the prograa in the neighbouring 
school. The investigator outlined observer guidelines 
for each principal (Ooetz and Lecea^te, 19(14) (see 
Appendix C). These observers recorded by hand a diary 
of field notes. 

The external observers were experienced classroom 
ethnographers. Following a briefing on the intent of 
the study, the two observers sade one visit midway 
through the year to each classroom, and recorded field 
notes by hand. In addition, the observers conducted 
interviews with the two music teachers. These 
interviews were audiotaped. Following the observation 
and intervietm, the research assistants, based on what 
they had observed and heard, also audiotaped a 
discussion comparing the two imisic prograna. 

Ethnographic descriptions gathered from the 
external observers* interviews with each teacher in the 
study as well as field notes of these observers yielded 
rich results. However, the cescriptions of the two 
internal oteervers did not produce data as rich as one 



would have hoped. Possible reasons will oe discussed 
in the discussion and implications chapter. 

The posttests began during the £inal month of 
school. The tonal and rhythm sections o£ the PMMA were 
readministered followed by the PMT and ecT. The sas» 
procedures were utilized for administration of the 
posttests as in the pretests. 

Data analysis was performed by the investigator. The 
PMHA pretests and posttests were scored manually 
following procedures outlined by Gordon (19iib). Tonal 
and rhythm test scores were recorded in the raw score 
form. The composite scores were not computed as the aim 
of the present study pertained to rhythmic discrimination 
and pitch discrimination, not auditory discrimination. 

The PMT pretests and posttests were evaluated by the 
investigator according to the following rating scale 
which appears in Figure 1. 

The EOT pretests and posttests were evaluated by the 
investigator using the following rating scale which 
appears in Figure 2. 

Both PMT and ECT scores were Kept in their raw 

form. 

Sumaarv 

This chapter has outlined the subjects ot the 
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Figure 1. Sating scale o£ the pupil's performance o£ ttie 
tonal pattern in the Pitch Matching Test (pm*). 

1. Neither pitch %fas recognizable. 

2. Contained cprrect iselodic direction hut excluded any 
accurate pitches. 

3. Contained correct laelodic direction and included one 
accurate pitch. 

4. 1^8 nearly accurate but lacked precise intonation. 

5. Was precise and included accurate pitch matching. 
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Figuire 2. Rating scale ot the pupil's pertornance ot 
the rhythmic pattern in the Echo clapping Test (KCT). 

1. Was not recognizable. 

2. Was nearly accurate but at a ditterent consistent 
tempo. 

3. Was nearly accurate at a consistent tempo, 

4. Was accurately reproduced but at a different tempo. 

5. was accurately reproduced with correct consistent 
tei^o. 
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present study £ollowed by description ot tne two 
prograas. The depiction o£ the procedures ensued with 
a profile o£ the five phases which included 
orientation, pretesting, instruction with observer 
observation, posttesting, and data analysis. The 
results o£ the data analysis are reported xn the 
£ollowing chapter. 



CHAPTER 4 



RESULTS OF THE DATA ANALYSIS 

What we call results are Deginnlngs. 

Enerson^ 

Reprgsent ative Man; Pl ato 

The results of the present study are indeed 
beginnings. This chapter will tirst report the 
descriptive results o£ the ohservers, dealing tirst 
with the Kodaly-based instructional group, tollowed by 
a depiction o£ the traditional music program. The 
results of the pupil interviews will then ensue, xn 
the following section, the results of the statistical 
analysis will be set forth. These will include 
analysis of means, standard deviations and analysis of 
variance for each of the a»asures. Also, the results 
of the multiple linear regression will be reported. An 
analysis of the correlation among the measures will 
then follow. The chapter will conclude with an overall 
con«»rison of the programs. 
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Hyff^ C BXPftylft^cgg in a Specialiged ac^ t^ng 

The students in the Kodaiy-based class (Group A) 
received their ausic instruction in a specialized 
setting. The classroom was organized to acconaiodate 
older students sitting at hexagonal tables as veil as 
open space £or younger children to gather in a broad 
arc around the teacher tocal point. For the »ajority 
of music instruction for the kindergarten class, the 
seating arrangement involved the latter seating plan. 
The children sat on the floor around the teacher who 
vas seated on a short primary chair, immediately 
behind the teacher was a blackboard with a ledge. The 
blackboard was used occasionally tor visual 
clarification, while the ledge held instructional 
charts. Beside the teacher's chair was a table 
containing various books and teacher resource 
materials. An overhead pro:jector was located ad^acrnt 
to the arc student grouping and the projection screen 
was mounted on the wall behind and above the teachez *b 
head. Variety and diversification of classroom 
organization were added to the classes when children 
were involved in singing games and creative movement 
activities. 

60 
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Mimcent to the area for the focused instruction 
was a piano. The piano was recfularly aaintained and 
tuned to A-440. Or££ Bsiodic and rhythmic instruments 
were situated at a side table. A stereo system was 
housed at the bade o£ the room with speakers in 
opposite corners of the classroom. 
Teaching teehnioueB 

The music activities that the pupils experienced 
in the Kodaly-based instruction involved singinqr 
listening, creating, playing, and moving. 

Bach class began with a singing greeting by the 
teacher; children echoed this greeting song as a group. 
XmB»diately following the teacher took attendance 
through an individual pitch matching exercise as shown 
in Figure 3. 

The teacher varied the starting pitches for the 
each pupil. If the child accurately pitch matched, the 
teacher provided positive verbal reinforcement, if the 
child was unsuccessful at matching the pitches, the 
teacher provided remediation. Occasionally the teacher 
sang a slide from where the child sang to the expectt^^ 
pitch trying to get a head tone. All efforts and 
achievements were positively reinforced. 

Echo clapping activities and rhythmic reading 
activities were an integral part of the classes. For 
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Figure 3. Pitch Hatching Exercise. 





Ke I - ? Here I am. 
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ttm rhytHaic reading activities, the pupils clapped and 
vesballzed rhytlmlc tise naiaea. The tetvcher used a 
variety o£ large group, soall group and individual 
strategies. During a portion o£ one large group 
rhythmic reading exercise one of the external observers 
noted s "The teacher pointed outs 'l like this rest, 
this *ta' and this rest. But i heard some people do 
something different here. l.et*s fix it up.* All 
children clapped again; it was right this tiE»." The 
teacher used this positive instructional sequence with 
small group and individual pupils alike. 

The teacher used sis^le TOlodic reading exercises 
to reinforce previous rote learned melodic sequences. 
The students followed the teacher model and used Kodaly 
hand signs to deisMinstrate the spatial relationship of 
the falling thiro *soh - me). The teacher employed 
large group, small group and individual strategies with 
a focus on each pupil. During one lesson an external 
ethnographer observed the teacher drawing the pupil's 
attention to a chart and remarked: "Look, TaraJ Are 
you ready to start?** 

The singing material for Group A pupils was taught 
by the teacher a caoella (without piano accompaniment). 
The piano was used judiciously as an accompanying 
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Instsiu&ent for the cliildceii*a singing, usually as a 
Cttlnination of the learning process, once the song was 
cofl^pletely learned, the teacher wouid occasionally 
accoa^ny the children fron the keyboard. The piano 
%»s also used hy the teacher to provide inprovised 
piano accompaniment for creative movement. 

Evaluation of student achievment was hoth 
formative and sumaative. The teacher evaluated eacxi 
students* progress in certain skill areas through 
continuous formative evaluation. Vox example, the 
teacher evaluated and recorded in a mark book each 
pupil's individual pitch matching proficiency in every 
class. Pupils were provided with lBa»diate verbal 
feedback on their achievement or improvement during 
each class. A summative music skills checklist for the 
Group A kindergarten program \ma developed by the music 
teacher aj part of the overall kindergarten skills 
checklist in the report card distributed to parents at 
the school year end. This is included in Appendix D. 
Music Philosophy 

The philosophy in this program was oriented 
towards music skill development of the individual. 
Through teacher action and encouragei^nt, pupils were 
nurtured to become independent learners in tfte class. 
Positive reinforceirant of student behaviours played a 
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key xolm in the Instruction here. The teacher utxXlzed 
phrases sach as "I like the way that Helen lias a leader 
in aarchinq to the heat o£ the music; try to improve 
and he a leader, too". Kach child was encouraged to he 
an individual and function independently hut also he 
very aware o£ how to work in a group as weXl. One ot 
the internal observers noted: "Positive rein£orceii»nt 
was enjoyed hy all students bringing strong desire to 
follow rules". 

Each child was encouraged to achieve to the hest 
of his/her ability. One of external observers remarked 
that during a class when one song called tor actions to 
the words *tie your shoes* ftyan said, "But, I can't tie 
ay shoes." The teacher answered, "Well, you try your 
best, don't you?" Ryan replied, "Xes". And the 
teacher responded, "Well, that*s all that i expect". 
The philosophy of positive reinforcement and 
encouragement of each child achieving to the best ot 
his/her potential was consistent throughout the 
teaching. 

Interactions with individual students 

The teacher blended group and individual 
interactions throughout each class, singing games, 
songs and creative movement were group oriented 
activities while certain behaviours such as pitch 
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matching and rhythi&ic echo clapping were managed 
individually. The teacher provided positive 
reinforcement verbally as well, at the conclusion of 
each class, distributed three extrinsic rewards in the 
form of stars or seasonal awards to the top three 
students in terms of achievement or improvement in 
skill areas. One of the external observers coisBented, 
"the students appreciated them (the awards)**. 

The observers noted that the atmosphere in this 
classroom was focused on the tasks at hand. While 
children ^re learning new songs, clapping rhythmic 
passages from flash cards or :*iq3rovising movements, 
each individual pupil's attention was directed in some 
manner. At times, students were directed to a teacher 
model, vfhile, in other instances, children were used as 
models to emulate. 

The external and internal observers remarked on 
the full participation level of the pupils. There was 
a high degree of enjoyment among the c.ildren. Mo 
child seemed embarassed to be doing anything 
individually. One of the external observers remarked, 
••They don't seem to be self -conscious at all. ... This 
is so musical I I mean, the quality of music is so 
important. And yet, they are still having fun; that 
was quite obvious. They were having a great tliMl** 



asic in the General Claasroom 



The clasarooa ot the tcadltionaX muaic teacner 
(Group B) contained aany centres tor individual and 
small group learning activities. For exanple, a sand 
table, water table, and a listening centre with tape 
recorder and a small set of earphones were typical 
centres that children explored during their activity 
tine. The seating arrangement £or the major ity o£ the 
singing activities was in the circle format, singing 
games, rhythm band and creative movement activities 
provided alternate modes tor student learning. Durlno 
quiet time for rest in the early afternoon, students 
laid on the carpet area. While they were relaxing, the 
teacher played tranquil audio recordings of various 
styles of music (e.g. guitar music of Los ipgips 
Trabajaras). 

A piano was situated near a carpet area where 
children gathered for the singing of songs. The piano 
was at one point tuned but during the duration ot the 
study the piano required tuning. The piano was tuned 
during the second last month of the study. The rhythm 
band instruments that the children frequently played 
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vere housed at the side ot, the room. Adjacent to the 

piano was an easel with charts to assist the teacher 

with visual reinforcement o£ teaching points. A record 

player was situated nearby. Movement and singing gane 

activities were usually carried out in the school 

gy uffi. 

IsaSii. 'achnioues 

in Group B, the observers tound music to be an 
integral part of the Kindergarten classroom. Husic 
activities were interspersed throughout the school day; 
music was used instrumeiitally as a medium or break 
between other classroom activities. The teacher would 
sing a song to bring children together at the carpet 
area or perhaps sing instructions tor children to line 
up to visit the school library. Sach day began with 
the singing of familiar songs, hymns, and O Canada . 
Movement activities and singing gairas were also 
included in the physical education classes in the 
gymnasium. 

The teacher frequently used the child's interest 
as a springboard for the learning for the rest ot the 
class. During the interview by the external observers 
the teacher stated: "It is just liKe that tape that 
caii» in this BMsrning. Ve*ve hsarct some or it; we*ve 
moved a little bit already to it and so everytime l do 
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anything really it is very incidental learning, spur ot 
the Boiwnt and I find that that's the happiest vay to 
do things especially in kindergarten.** 

For the teaching o£ a new song the teacher would 
play the song on the piano and sing. The children 
watched and listened. The teacher would play one line 
at a time followed by the children singing by rote. 
One external observer noted: '*A11 children were 
listening but not raany children sang on pitch. They 
sang quite a bit lower." 

The observers noted that in a number o£ the 
singing activities, not all students were singing, in 
action songs, a few students sang but most ^ust 
performed actions. For exan^le, one of the external 
observers noted: ''During the singing of Hoy, rqv, how 
your Boat all children were rowing enthusiastically 
but not all were singing. The teacher stopped the 
actions and stressed that singing was not happening; 
the teacher started over. The teacher supervised 
rowing and lead singing. Several children were still 
chanting, not singing." 

In many of these songs that were sung while in the 
circle format, students attention was directed at each 
other rather than the teacher. In mist at these cases, 
the teacher lead the singing while accompanyl nq the 
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children at the piano. 

Fox pitch Batching, the teacher sang a roll call 
each school day and each child responded individually. 
During the interview the teacher commented: "1 can see 
%fho is really coning along nicely and I nay star when 
they have done really well or if they are still sort ot 
speaking and they haven't discovered that head voice 
yet, then I'll just make a check mark and know that i 
have to kind o£ work on that. Quite o£ten X'li draw 
them aside to the piano and 1*11 play the note and 
we'll go £rom the basement to the attic and back down 
and ve'll try to get that range going up and down and 
let them £ind the note in between." 

The teacher also stated the pitch correct icu 
procedures with the following explanation: "If I find 
that someone just doesn't quite have the tune, 1 will 
sing into their ear." 

Evaluation in Group B Involved primarily formative 
evaluation. The teacher used observational techniques 
in evaluating student progress. A summative checklist 
included items pertaining to each child's enjoyment rid 
participation in music activities. 
Music Philoaonhv 

In the interview, the teacher stated the 
philosophy that music and a lot of singing makes for a 
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happier learning environiMnt in the kinctergarten 
classroon. The teacher believed that primary teachers 
Should have a background in music and share that with 
their children. 

The philosophy of the Group B program centred 
around £un. One o£ the external observers commented: 
"Pun i«B8 the global concept and the music %#as 
incidental. Sure the concepts are there: nffilody, 
rhythm, etc., but they are not attacked in an orderly 
fashion. They are just all there in a positive way. 
They felt good about themselves, but they weren't beina 
focused in what they were doing.** 

The teacher used positive reinforcement 
effectively. For example, one of the external 
observers reported that during one activity 
where children were to model the teacher's actions, the 
teacher lauded the pupils with: **Good for you, Billyi** 
and "Super I". 

Interactions wli^^ individual students 

The majority of the activities in this class %iere 
group oriented. Group listening and moving to records, 
singing songs while accompanied on «.ne piano by the 
teacher and playing rhythm band instruments form the 
core of the music program. Tone matching and pitch 
correction were accomplished informally and these 



tended to be fflore individualized. 

7he teaches was cognizant ot the needs ot each 
individual child. The teacher commented, "These ace 
certain children that you probahly noticed weren*t 
singing that much. My little John seems like he's 
really off in a daydream sometimes but when it nomas to 
games he really gets into it, especially in the Phys. 
fid. area i£ we are dancing or moving to music." 

The observers noted on many occasions that during 
the group instruction not all pupils were participating 
(e.g. **Ouring O Ca^BAa a few did not sing.** "Only 
three or four students were singing along with the 
teacher." and "Some students were not doing actions but 
were trying to sing."). 

Home Musical Background 

An analysis of the individual interviews with each 
child subject showed that both groups ot children had 
similar homs musical backgrounds. When asked whether 
either parent sang songs to them at home about one 
quarter (23%) in Group A had parents who regularly sang 
to them as pre-schoolers while approximately one third 
(36%) of Group B routinely experienced singing in the 
home setting. 



Both groups o£ chiidzen had slmilat experiences 
with Biusical instziUBents in the hose. Wax the aa:)ority 
of the children, these invoXved toy versions ot 
traditional instrunents such as xylophone, arum, 
guitar, piano, or recorder. In Group A approximate iy 
one hal£ (47%) of the children had one type o£ musical 
instrument at home compared to about one third (36%) in 
group B. The instruments were usually used in a play 
situation. 

Two children were involved in private music 
lessons outside of school, one child in each group. 

Statistical Analysis 

Statistical analysis involving Primary Measures o£ 
Music Audiation (PMMA), Pitch Matching Test (PMT), and 
Scho Clapping Test (SCT) was computed using tne 
program, Mystat Version 2.0 (198»). Due to subiject 
mobility and pupil absenteeism, nine cases contained 
missing data. To best predict an estimation ot student 
performance for the missing values, a simple linear 
regression on one variable was computed tor each 
/ariable with missing data. The predicted scores were 
then incorporated into the data base. 

To compare the achievenH»nt of each group, means 
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and standard deviations and analysis o£ variance were 
confuted for each of the three measures. 

To neasure the effect of group in the posttest 
scores while controlling for pretest differences, a 
multiple linear regression was computed with pretest 
and group as predictors. The level of slgniticanca was 
set at a < .05. 

To d'^ termine the linear relationship between any 
two redundant variables^ the Pearson product -moment 
correlation coefficients %rere computed as presented m 
Appendix fi. The level of significance was set at p < .oi. 

The reliability and validity of the PMHA has 
previously been reported in the method chapter. 

The validity of the Pitch Matching Test and the 
Echo Clapping Test has been delineated in the iKthod 
chapter. The reliability of the the two investigator- 
designed instruments, the Pitch Matching Test (PMT) and 
the Echo Clapping Test (ECT) was computed following a 
reliability procedure for likert scales outlined by Kay 
(1972). The results as shown in Table I suggest that 
both the Pitch Matching Test and Echo Clappina Test 
were highly internally consistent. 
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Table 2 

Reliabilities tor 
Pitch Matching Test and ficho Clapping Test 



ReXiabiiity Heliabiiity 
Pitch Matching Test i&'cho Clapping Test 



Pretest .95 .92 

Posttest ,9b .09 



£0 



Asmlymis ot Means, standar d Deviations an c^ 
AiialYSia of Var^anee 

Means, standard deviations, and analysis ot 
variaL.fie tor the variables by group in the PNMA are 
presented in Table 3. These results show that the mean 
scores o£ Group B %#ere always higher than those o£ 
Group A. A one-way analysis o£ variance was pertormed 
that revealed the difference between the means ot the 
groups was not statistically significant on any ot the 
neasures • 

In analyzing the means and standard deviations ot 
the PMT shown in Table 4, it was noted that m the 
pretests Group A and Group B had similar n^ans and 
similar standard deviations. An analysis of variance 
was performed as presented in Table 4 that reveal&d the 
difference between the means was not statistically 
significant. However, in the posttests. Group A had 
higher means than Group B and Group A's standard 
deviations were significantly lower than Group B. A 
one-way analysis of variance was computed that revealed 
a statistically significant effect f i x group on 7 ot 
the 10 items of the PMT posttests (see Taola 4). While 
Group A achieved higher mean results than Group u on 
PMT posttest items 1, 8 and 9, the difference between 
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Table 3 

Means, Standard Deviations and Analysis ot Variance 
£or Primary Heasures of Music Audiation 



Group A Group B 
(n a 17) (n » 20) 



•J^est X SD at Sii £-Katio 

Means 



Tonal - Pre 


21.4 


5.8 


25.6 


6.6 


1.29 


- Post 


25.4 


6.6 


28.6 


5.6 


.71 


Rhythmic - Pre 


21.6 


5.3 


22.9 


4.U 


.56 


- Post 


2i.5 


4.8 


25.8 


5.3 


1.21 



* Large di££erences between the means in terms o£ tneir 
SD. 
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the Beans i»a not atatlsticaily significant. The 
results suggest that, at the conclusion ot the study, 
pupils in Group h could pitch Batch significantly 
better than Group B pupils and that they were more o£ a 
hoaogenous group. 

These findings support those of the external 
observers reported earlier. The Group A teacher's 
focus on the independent individual had a positive 
effect on pupil ^s pitch discrimination performance 
skills. The observers noted the Group A teacher's 
instructioril techniques concentrated on individual 
pupil performance of pitch matching skills, echo 
clapping activities, as well <ts simple rhythrtic and 
melodic reading exercises. Furthermore, the teacher's 
aim for perfection and the positive encouragement for 
the children to achieve to the best of their potential 
seemed to positively affect the enthusiatlc 
participation by all pupils. 

Vhile some students in Group fi could effectively 
pitch match at the conclus^pn of the study, the Group B 
teacher's orientation towards group activities had less 
effect on each individual pupil's pitch discrimination 
performance skills. The findings of the external 
observers reported earlier support this conclusion. 
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Table 4 



Means, Standard Deviations and Analysis ot Variance 

for Pitch Matching Test 

Group A Group B 

(n » 17) (a « 20) 



I tens at i Sfi £-ttatio 

Means 



1 




Pre 


2.9 


Jl » 2 






Post 


4.1 


1.0 


2 




Pre 


2.8 


1.1 






Post 


3.8 


0.9 


3 




Pre 


2.9 


1.2 






Post 


3.9 


0.9 


4 




Pre 


3.1 


1.4 






Post 


4.2 


0.7 


5 




Pre 


3.1 


1.5 






Post 


4.2 


0.8 


6 




Pre 


3.2 


1.6 






Post 


4.2 


1.0 


7 




Pre 


3.0 


1.3 






Pn;,i; 


4.0 


0.9 



2.7 


1.2 


l.OU 




3.5 


1.3 


1.69 




2.7 


1.2 


1.19 




3.1 


1.9 


4.45 




2.9 


l.J 


1.5b 




3.1 


1.4 


2.41 




3.2 


1.5 


1.27 




3.2 


1.4 


4.0U 




2.7 


1.5 


1.00 




3.4 


1.4 


3.06 




2.B 


1.6 


l.OU 




3.2 


1.5 


2.25 




2.8 


1.7 


1.71 




3.* 


1.4 


2.41 
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Group A aroup fi 

(a ■ 17) ca » 20) 



Ztens Ik SO Km £-Hatio 

Means 



8 


- Pre 


2.9 


1.4 


2.3 


1.5 


1.14 




- Post 


3.8 


1.1 


3 « jL 


1.4 


l.f»l 


9 


- Pre 


3.1 


1.1 


3.0 


1.1 


l.UU 




- Post 


3 » 8 


1.0 


2.6 


1.3 


1.69 


10 


- Pre 


3.4 


1.2 


3.1 


1.0 


.69 




- Pc^t 


4.4 


0.6 


3.0 


1.3 


4.69 



* Large differences between the means in terms of tneir 
3D. 
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They observed sose Individual pitch matching 
strategies, however the focus o£ the program involved 
group singing activities. Despite the teacher's £ine 
use o£ positive re inforceaent and encouragenmnt tor 
pupil inproveaent during these group activities, a 
sign! £ leant nunber of pupils still opted out o£ 
participation. 

In examining the means and standard deviations ot 
the ECT shown in Table 5, the pretests of tne £CT 
showed that Group A and Group B had similar means and 
standard deviations. A one-way analysis o£ variance 
i»s performed that revealed a statistically significant 
difference in the means of only one item, item 6, 
F(16,19) B 2.41, £ < .05. Mo significant difference 
was reported on any of the other nine pretest items ot 
the SCT. 

In the SCT posttesta. Group A had higher means 
than Group fi and the standard deviations o£ Group A 
were appreciably lower than Group B. '40\«8ver, in the 
analysis of variance, there was a statistically 
significant difference between the means ot Items one 
to seven inclusive. Although Group A achieved higher 
than Group B on items 9 and 10, the differences were 
not statistically significant. Both groups achieved 
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Table 5. 

Means, Standaird Deviations and Analysis ot Variance 
for Sctio Clapping Test 



Group A oroup B 

<a " 17) (n » 20) 

Itei&s Z SO ? §|> £-Katio 

Means 



1 




Pre 


3.6 


1.0 


3.2 


1.1 


1.21 








Post 


4.4 


0.7 


3.7 


1.2 


2.93 




2 




Pre 


3.8 


1.0 


3.6 


1.1 


1.21 








Post 


4.7 


0.5 


4.1 


0.8 


2.65 


* 


3 




Pre 


3.9 


1.2 


3.7 


1.0 


.69 








Post 


4.7 


0.5 


4.0 


0.9 


J. 24 




4 




Pre 


3.7 


1.3 


2.7 


1.4 


1.15 








Post 


4.7 


0.7 


3.7 


1.4 


4.0U 


■ 


5 




Pre 


3.7 


1.0 


3.5 


.4 


1.96 








Post 


4.6 


0.6 


4.1 


1.2 


4.00 




6 




Pre 


4.1 


0.9 


3.5 


1.4 


2.41 








Post 


4.6 


0.6 


4.1 


1.0 


2.77 


* 


7 




Pre 


3.7 


1.0 


3.3 


1.3 


1.69 








Post 


4.7 


0.5 


4.0 


1.1 


4.84 
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Orotip A 


Group 


B 








(n n 


17) 


(a ■ 


20) 






Items 


I 


SD 






£-Ratio 




• 










Means 


8 


- Pre 


3.0 


1.0 


3.1 


1.3 


1.69 




- Post 


3.7 


i.l 


3.7 


1.2 


X.l» 


9 


- Pre 


3.4 


1.1 


3.2 


1.1 


1.00 




- Post 


4.3 


0.8 


3.5 


1.0 


1.5f> 


10 


- Pxe 


3.2 


1.2 


3.3 


1.1 


.84 




- Post 


4*2 


0.8 


3.8 


1.1 


1.8«l 



* Large differences between the means in terms o£ their 
SD. 
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similacly on item 8. 

The zesults suggest that following the 10 aonths 
o£ instruction, the students in Group A could, as a 
group, echo clap significantly better than their 
counterparts in Group B and that they were more ot a 
hosogenous group. The greater standard deviation in 
the Group B scores suggest that a nunoer o£ pupils in 
traditional classrooom music program still encountered 
difficulty in echo clapping simple rhytnmic patterns at 
the conclusion of the study. 

These findings support those reported earlier by 
the external observers. The focus on the performance 
of the individual in Group A as compared to the more 
group oriented focus of Group B seem to suggest that 
individual pupils in Group A learned to discriminate 
and perform rhythmic patterns more keenly than aid 
their counterparts in Group B. 
Analysis of Multiple Linear Hegression 

Data from the tvo groups were compared by the 
multiple linear regression analysis ot variance. The 
level of significance i«as set at p. < .05. The multiple 
linear regression measured the effect of group while 
controlling for pretest differences. 

Results in the PMMA tonal and rhythmic tests as 
reported in Table 6 showed that both groups sho%fed 
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significant gain from the pretest to ttse posttest. 
However, there tfere no significant differences between 
the groups for either the tonal or the rhythmic 
neaaures . 

Results froB the PMT as reported in Table 7 showed 
a significant gain from the pretest to the posttest in 

9 of the 10 measures, (^oup A scored higher than Oroup 
B in all of the ten measures; however, results revealed 
that the difference of iSroup A over Group U was 
significant in 5 of the 10 items. 

In the ECT as shown in Table 8, results revealed a 
significant gain from pretest to posttest in 7 of the 

10 items. There \ma no significant difference in items 
one, two, and three. Group A scored higher than group 
B in all of the ten measures, however, the gain of 
Group A over Group B was statistically significant in 6 
of the 10 ii»Bsures. 

Correlation Am ong the Measures 

Analysis of the correlation coefficients 
determined that the tests of the PMMA and those of the 
PMT and ECT were indeed umasuring different musical 
aptitudes or behaviours. 
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Table 6 

Multiple Linear Segzession tox 
Prinary Measures of Music Audiation 



Dependent Variable Beta std firror t &(2 Tail) 
Variable Coefficient 



Constant 


10. 


736 


J. 


177 


3. 


3«0 


U. 


0U2 


PMMATPRE 


0. 


666 


U. 


121 


5. 


495 


0. 


QUI » 


Group 


0. 


40J 


1. 


568 


0. 


257 


0. 


799 


Constant 


b. 


919 


3. 


379 


1. 


752 


0. 


U»9 


PMMARPRS 


0. 


753 


0. 


134 


5, 


613 


0. 


001 » 


Group 


1. 


315 


1. 


231 


1. 


069 


0. 


293 



* Significant at the .05 level. 

PMMATPR£ - Primary Measures of Music Audiation 

Tonal Pretest 
PMMATPST - Prinary Measures of Music Audiation 

Tonal Posttest 
PMMATaPRE - Primary Measures of Music Audiation 

Rhythmic Pretest 
PMMARPST - Primary Measures of Music Audiation 

Rhythmic Posttest 
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Table 7 

Multiple Linear Regression £jr 
Pitch Matching Test 



Dependent Variable Beta Std £rror t g(2 Tail) 
Variable Coefficient 



PMTIPST 


Constant 


3.558 


0.750 


4.742 


0.000 






PMTIPRK 


0.362 


0.152 


2.375 


0.023 






Group 


-0.543 


0.364 


-1.493 


0.145 




PMT2PST 


Constant 


3.644 


0.837 


4.354 


O.UOU 






PMT2PRE 


0.301 


0.177 


1.704 


0.097 






Group 


-0.671 


0.401 


-1.673 


0.104 




PMT3PST 


Constant 


3.586 


U.704 


5. 095 


O.OOU 






PMT3PRE 


0.411 


0.135 


3.0M 


0.004 






Group 


-0.854 


0.354 


-2.410 


0.022 


* 


PMT4PST 


Constant 


3.999 


0.679 


5.893 


O.OOU 






PMT4PR£ 


0.374 


0.124 


3.026 


0.005 






Group 


-0.989 


0.347 


-2.851 


0.007 


* 


PMT5PST 


Constant 


3.228 


0.634 


5.088 


0.000 






PMT5PR£ 


0.488 


0.108 


4.534 


0.001 






Group 


-0,573 


0.317 


-1.8 -8 


0.079 
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Dependent Variable Reta Std Krroz t el(2 Tail) 
Variable Coefficient 



PMT6PST 


Constant 


3.524 


0.684 


5.151 


O.UOO 






PMT6PRB 


0.492 


U.112 


4.4U7 


O.OUl 


« 




Group 


-0.850 


0.347 


-2.450 


U.020 




PMT7PST 


Constant 


2.979 


0.607 


4.911 


U.OUU 






PMT7PRE 


0.522 


0.105 


4.975 


0.001 






Group 


-0.546 


0.313 


-1.745 


0.09U 




PMT8PST 


Constant 


2.471 


0.686 


3.601 


0.001 






PMT8PRS 


0.579 


0.119 


4.860 


0.001 






Group 


-0.352 


0.340 


-1.034 


0.308 




PMT9PST 


Constant 


3.301 


0.797 


4.141 


O.OOU 






PMT9PRB 


0.450 


0.166 


2.706 


0.011 






Group 


-0.939 


0.360 


-2.612 


0.U13 




PMTIOPST 


Constant 


4.504 


0.802 


5.615 


O.OOO 






PMTIOPRE 


0.323 


0.158 


2.045 


0.049 


n 




Group 


-1.252 


0.341 


-3.675 


O.OUl 




* Significant at the 


.05 level 


• 









PMT PRE - Pitch Matching Test - Pretest 
PMT PST - Pitch Matching Test - posttest 
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Table 6 

Multiple Linear Regression for 
Bcho Clapping Test 



Dependent Variable Beta std Error t p(2 Tall I 
Variable Coefficient 



ECTIPST 


Constant 


4.710 


0.845 


5.577 


0.000 






SCTIPRB 


0.112 


0.158 


0.709 


0.483 






Group 


-0.706 


0.340 


-2.078 


0.045 


« 


SCT2PST 


Constant 


5.508 


0.556 


9.902 


O.OOii 






ECT2PRB 


-0.048 


0.104 


-0.460 


U.648 






Group 


-O.blS 


0.223 


-2.780 


0.UU9 




BCT3PST 


Constant 


5.332 


0.636 


8.384 


O.OUO 






SCT3PRS 


0.031 


0.115 


0.270 


0.789 






Group 


-0.748 


0.257 


-2.909 


0.006 


n 


ECT4PST 


Constant 


3.514 


0.746 


4.710 


O.OOU 






BCT4PRfi 


0.466 


0.117 


3.974 


0.001 






Group 


-0.537 


0.331 


-1.622 


0.114 




ECT5PST 


Constant 


3.64.' 


0.664 


5.489 


0.000 






BCT5PRB 


0.379 


0.118 


3.204 


0.003 


* 




Group 


-0.460 


0.295 


-1.562 


0.128 
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Dependent Variable 


Beta 


std Error 




Gt(2 Td^il) 


Varlaole 


Coefficient 










ECTdPST 


Constant 


3.694 


0.679 


5.437 


0.000 






SCT6PRS 


0.292 


0.112 


2.611 


U.013 






Group 


-0.308 


0.272 


-1.133 


U.265 




ECT7PST 


Constant 


4.045 


0.605 


6.685 


O.OOU 






eCT7PRE 


0.345 


O.lOtt 


3.205 


0.0U3 






Group 


-0.bl6 


0.259 


-2.380 


0.U23 




ECT8PST 


Constant 


2.059 


0.655 


3.144 


U.003 






sV'ircfc'Kis 


u . Dbu 


U.139 


4.020 


0.001 


« 




Group 


-0.0J4 


0.315 


-0.108 


0.915 




ECT9FST 


Constant 


3.276 


0.580 


5.651 


0.000 






fiCT9PRE 


0.517 


0.118 


4.369 


0.001 






Group 


-0.715 


0.251 


-2.851 


0.007 




ECTIOPST 


Constant 


3.554 


0.553 


6.426 


0.000 






fiCTlOPRB 


0.448 


0.118 


3.8U1 


0. UUl 






Group 


-0.741 


0.260 


-2.848 


U.007 





» Significant at the .05 level. 

ECT PRE - Echo Clapping Test - Pretest 
ECT PST - Echo Clapping Test - Posttest 
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Strong pretest-posttest relationships were 
observed among the PMMA variables (see Appendix E). 
The relationship beti«een the tonal pretest and tonal 
posttest of the PMHA was significant (£: » .71, 
B. < .05). The rhythm pretest correlated to the rhythm 
posttest o£ the PMMA significantly (r « .7U, p < .Ud). 
The tonal tests also correlated strongly to the 
rhythnic tests. 

Conversely, the pretests and posttests tor the 
f^jorlty of the variables within the PMT correlated 
strongly with themselves. However, only a moderately 
positive relationship existed between the PMT pretest^s 
and posttests. 

Similar correlations existed among the variables 
in the pretests and posttests of the eCT as well as 
between the ECT pretest and posttest variables. The 
items within the ECT pretests correlated strongly with 
each other; as well, the ECT posttests correlated 
highly with each other. However, the Pearson 
coefficients showed only a low positive relationship 
between the pretest and posttest ECT variables. 

The pretest tonal measures o£ the PMMA did not 
have a significant relationship with either of the 
pretest or posttests ot the PMT or ECT. However, the 
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posttest tonal siaasures of the fmma snowed a moderately 
positive relationship with botti pretests and posttests 
of the PMT. The tonal PMHA did not show any 
significant correlation with the ECT laeasures. 

The pretest rhythmic measures o£ the PMMA sho%#ed a 
low positive correlation with the pretest and posttest 
PMT; Similarly, the PMHA rhythmic pretest had a low 
significant relationship with the the KCT pretest; the 
PHMA rhythmic pretest did not correlate with the £Crr 
posttest. The rhythmic PMHA posttests did not 
correlate vith either the pretest or posttest of the 
PMT. Results showed a minor pobitzve relationship with 
the ECT pretest but not a significant correlation with 
the ECT posttest. 

Overall Comparis on of the Programs 

Organiza tion of Classroom 

The classroom settings of the pupils in the 
Kodaly-based music program and the traditional music 
program were diverse in character and organization. 
The Xodaly-based program was unique in that the 
instruction was carried out in a specialized music 
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room. Instructional charts, bulletin boards, musical 
instruBients and audio~visual materials visually and 
aurally £ocused the child's attention to music. The 
traditional music program was instructed in the reqular 
classroom setting. Here, the child viewed ausic as an 
integral part of daily li£e; music could be tound at 
the listening centre, in a song to accompany one o£ the 
story books, or during a singing game. These unique 
settings suggest for the child different views of music 
that were inherent in the teachers' philosophies. The 
specialized setting portrays the perception that music 
is a discrete discipline that acts as a part ot daily 
life while the classroom setting suggests that music is 
an integral part of daily life. This is a fundamental 
difference between the two groups. 

The seating arrangement for the majority of the 
music instruction was also different. The pupils in 
the Kodaly-based program gathered in a broad arc £.4;ound 
the teacher focal point while in the traditional 
classroov., students frequently sat in a circle format. 
The external observers noted that, in the Xodaly-^sed 
program, students were focused on the tasks az hand 
while, in the classroom program, pupils tended to look 

Ci 
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at each other rattier than at a teacher focal point. 
The broad arc arrangennnt eeens to be the most 
appropriate seating design to encourage focused 
individual pupil attention. However, the circle tornat 
provides 9 %iariii receptive feeling for the individual as 
part of the group; the circle encourages each chile to 
become an integral part of the group. 

The strategies of each of the teachers' 
instructional techniques vere related to the type of 
seating arrangesients used. The teacher of the 
Kodaly-based prograa oriented the music activities 
towards the music skill development of the individual. 
The broad arc seating facilitated the individual 
student's focus on the teacher's instruction, in the 
traditional classroom program, the teacher employed 
primarily group oriented music activities encouraging 
pupil enjoyment. The circle format promoted group 
Interaction within the classroom. 
Teaching Techniques 

The instructional techniques employed by the 
teachers in their respective classes was just as 
diverse as the settings of each c<£ the classrooms. 

Teachino of sonos . The sincing o£ songs is 
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indigenous to aost early eienentazy music pzograns. In 
these two prograais the intirnal and external 
observers reported ne«r rote song material taught in 
diverse ways. The teacher o£ the Kodaly-hased program 
taught each new song by singing a caoella (without 
accompaniment o£ an instrufl»nt). iSach line would be 
sung h*- a time and the children would echo back, unce 
the song was learned, the children sang it many times a 
caoella. Occasionally when the song was thoroughly 
learned, the piano or other instruments might be used 
to accompany the song as a culmination to the lesson. 
In the traditional general mtxsic program, the teacher 
sang each new rote song while playing on the piano. 
The teacher would play one line at a time on the piano 
and the children would sing by rote. Once the song was 
learned in its entirety, the teacher would play the 
piano in accompaniment with the children singing. 

Pitch Matching Tec hniques . The type o£ pitch 
matching exercises and the style of remediation were 
different between the two teachers. Both teachers used 
the attendance roll call as a way to monitor the daily 
progress in pitch matching abilities o£ each indivioual 
kindergarten child. If the child pitch matched 
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corractly, both teachers would positively reinforce the 
child's achievenent. However, it is in the remediation 
o£ pitch natching that the teachers di££ered in 
technique. 

The teacher in the Kodaly-based program varied the 
starting pitches of the tone calls. It the child was 
unsuccessful, the teacher provided immediate 
remdiation by sliding from where the child sang to the 
desired pitch. All efforts and achievements were 
positively reinforced. 

The teacher in the traditional music program also 
sang a roll call each school day. If the child was 
unsuccessful, the teacher %rould note that assistance in 
pitch matching was required. At a later time, the 
teacher would draw the child aside to the piano. 'I'he 
teacher would play the note on the piano; ttien help the 
child sing from the low end to the high end of his/her 
range and assist him/her in singing the desired note. 
As noted earlier, occasionally, the teacher would sing 
into the child's ear to help in pitch natching. 

Echo Clapping Techniouas. While the pitch 
matching teaching techniques were different, so also 
were the rhythmic discrimination and performance 
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actlvitlss. Both teachecs frequently utlXlzed echo 
clapping as a simple rhythaic discciaination and 
pecforaance exercise. In the traditional music 
program, the teacher used simple four beat echo claps 
for the children to reproduce. The teacher in the 
Kodaly-based music program utilized similar simple 
rhythmic patterns hut the instruction «fas suppien^nted 
with the corresponding rhythmic tiiiffi names. 

The melodic and rhythmic teaching techniques were 
indeed diverse in each of the kindergarten classroomB . 
evaluation Procedures 

The pupil evaluation procedures employed hy each 
teacher possessed similarities and differences. Both 
teachers utilized formative evaluation coupled with 
positive reinforcement to promote student growth, in 
both classes the external and internal observers noted 
a high degree of pupil enjoyii»nt; teachers and children 
alike exhibited a genuine love of music. However, it 
is in the summative evaluation area that the greatest 
difference occurs. 

For the summative reporting to parents, the 
teacher of the traditional music program used a 
checklist to evaluate each child pertaining to the 
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Child's enloyisent and ciastlclpation In music 
activities. The teacher ot the Kodaly-hased music 
^ograa coB^leted a music sic ills growth and development 
checklist £or each child. ¥hese objectives included 
rhythmic and mel::':ic outcomes (sea Appendix D). 
Music Phiiofionhv 

The settings and teaching techniques have hoth 
provided areas of comparison o£ the z\to programs. The 
music philosophies of each ot the teachers added tc th<^ 
diversity o£ the instructional programs. 

The traditional music program centred around group 
singing and the pupil enjoyment of music making. The 
teacher «as of the philosophy that primary teachers 
should have a background in music and share tnat with 
their children. Pun was the global concept in this 
teacher's philosophy. Children were encouraged to 
improve through positive reinforcement. 

The Xodaly-based music program contrasted tne 
traditional music program with an orientation towarc<s 
the music skill development of the individual. 
EnjoyB»nt of love of music was basic here, too, and 
this was achieved through positive reinf orcen»nt of 
student behaviours. Students were nurtured to become 
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independent learners but also to be aware o£ hov to 
work In a group as well, 
interact ions with students 

The teacher in the Kodaly-based ea^loyed Xarqe 
group, small group and individual strategies in the 
class; the focus in the Kodaly-based class was on the 
individual as part o£ a group. The teacher in the 
traditional classroom primarily used large group 
instruction with some individual activities in pitch 
matching. 

The distinctive philosophical ditterence between 
the programs lies with the £ocu8 on the group m the 
traditional music program while m the Kodaly-based 
program the £ocus was on the individual as part o£ a 
group. This di££erence was clearly outlined in the 
ethnographers* observations. 

Suwmarv q£ Results 

The ethnographic descriptions gathered from the 
£ield notes o£ external and internal observers and 
interviews show the similarities and contrasts between 
Kodaly-based music instruction and traditional music 
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instruction at the kindezgacten ievei. It was £ound 
that the pzogcass differed in their organization, 
teaching techniques employed, philosophy of music 
education and interactions with individual pupils. 

Fro» the interviews with individual pupils , it was 
found that both groups of children had similar hoi^ 
musical backgrounds. Minimal formal preschool muslcai 
experiences were the norm. 

In the PMMA analysis, it was found that both 
groups showed significant gain from the pretest to the 
posttest in both tonal and rhythmic discrimination 
ii»asures. However, there was no signficant difference 
bet%«een the groups for either the tonal or the rhythmic 
measures. In analyzing the PMT results, it was found 
that the pupils from the Kodaly-based Instruction were 
a more homogenous group and could pitch match 
significantly better than students txom the traditional 
music classroom. In ejcamining the 1£CT findinas, it %«as 
concluded that the students from the Kodaly-based 
programming could echo clap significantly better than 
the pupils in the traditional music program. 
Furthermore, it was found that the tests of the PMMA 
and those of the PM7 and SCT were indeed measuring 
different musical aptitudes or behaviours. 

lOo 
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The classcQom practices mirror the statistical 
findings. In a program where Individualized attencion 
is given to the production o£ TOlody and rhythm 
(Xodaly-based instruction), it is not surprising that 
students would excel in those areas. Hoirever, no 
significant differences were> found in the 
discrimination ii»asurea, leading one to surmise that in 
music programs where children are given opportunities 
to listen to, enjoy, and sing songs, pupils will learn 
to discriminate melody and rhythm regardless ot which 
of the two instructional ii»thods was employed. 

The preceding 'beginnings' provide abundant 
avenues for further consideration. A discussion of 
these results and the possible inherent implications 
for music education £ollow in the next chapter. 



CHAPTER 5 



DXSCUSdlON AMD IMPLICATIONS 

And friendly £ree discussion, calling £orth 
froff the fair jewel. Truth, its latent ray. 

James Thomson, 
Liberty 

In this chapter, the results described In the 
prior chapter will be re-exanlned to suggest possible 
implications for music education. First, a summary of 
the quantitative findings will be discussed. This will 
be followed by a discussion of the appropriateness of 
each of the measures: Primary Measures of Music 
Audiatlon, Pitch Matching Test, and Echo Clapping Test. 
Then, the t^o programs will be compared In relation to 
the results on the organization of classroom, teaching 
techniques, music philosophy, interactions with 
individual students, and interviews with pupils. The 
limitations of the present study will follow and the 
chapter will conclude with a discussion of the possibls 
implications for future research and music education. 
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Suniroarv of Quantit ative glndinaa 



The results o£ the rhythmic and tonal sections o£ 
the Prifflary Measures o£ Music Audiation (Gordon, 1986) 
su99est that both groups showed significant gain from 
the pretest to the posttest. There were no significant 
differences between the groups for either the tonal or 
the rhythmic measures. The results suggest that pitch 
and rhythmic discrimination sicills of children improve 
with their natural maturation and chronological age and 
with some music teaching. 

These findings support those reported earlier by 
Jordan-DeCarbo (1982), Klanderman (1979), and Petxold 
(1969). Auditory perception and auditory 
discrimination skills seem to improve with the natural 
maturation and chronological age ot the child. 

As both groups demonstrated a gain from the 
pretest to the posttest in the i^asures ot the Pitch 
Hatching Test (PMT), the results suggest that the 
ability to pitch match and sing a melody is related to 
chronological age. This supports findings reported by 
Drexler (1938) in relation to preschool children. 

Further, the accuracy of pitch matching is 
dependent on musical baclcground and training (Madsen, 
1966; Boardman, 1964). As both the Kodaly-tased 
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. .«Btructional group and traditional nusic ciaasroom 
group had siailar homm susicaX backgrounds and received 
pitch matching practice in each class imeting, it seeiBS 
pertinent to conparatively evaluate the pitch aatching 
procedures of the teachers involved. 

The Xodaly (Group A) teacher employed an 
individual pitch aatching exercise as a means £or 
taking attendance in each class. The teacher varied 
the starting pitches £or each pupil. X£ the child 
accurately pitch aatched, the teacher provided positive 
verbal reinf orcenent . X£ the child was unsuccessful, 
the teacher provided restediation by modelling a vocal 
slide from the pupil *s incorrect pitch to the desired 
pitch. Then the pitch etching example was 
readministered. All e££orts and achievements were 
positively reinforced. 

The traditional (Group B) teacher emplo3wd pitch 
matching as a means for taking attendance in each class 
too. If the child accurately pitch matched, the 
teacher provided positive reinforcement. If tne child 
was unsuccessful, the teacher might sing the desired 
pitches into the child*s ear or notate in a notebook 
for remediation at a subsequent time. Later, the 
teacher would draw a child requiring pitch matching 
remediation aside to the piano. The teacher would play 
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the desired pitches on the piano atid heip the child to 
sing from the lov to high pitches and back and find the 
notes in between. 

In conparing these t«ro approaches, it seems 
logical to suggest that young children respond best in 
pitch Batching to appropriate vocal models rather than 
instriiii»ntal models. Also, it appears remediation in 
pitch matching is batter accomplished by the teacher 
providing a model of a vocal slide from the pupil's 
given pitch to the desired pitch rather than 
reiterating the desired pitch in close proximity to the 
child's ear. 

Previous research has investigated the use of sale 
and female vocal models on children's pitch matching 
responses. While Small & McCachern (1983) reported 
that first grade sub:}ects could generally match pitch 
equally veil with male or female models, little 
research has investigated the effect of the male 
falsetto voice on pitch matching accuracy of young 
children. In the present study the male investigator 
used che falsetto voice as a model during the 
administration of the pitch matching test. Vhile the 
students in Group A were more accustomed to hearing the 
male falsetto voice during the regular teucing by the 
investigator, thc^ pupils in Group B ware accustomed to 
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heasing a £eaal« vocal model £rom tiieir teacher. 
Further Investigation o£ the role that male and female 
vocal models a££ect children's pitch Batching accuracy 
seens advisable. 

An analysis o£ the itei&s on the Pitch Matching 
Test shoved that moat children performed the intervals 
o£ rising and £alling seconds and thirds well. The 
items encoi^ssed a range £ron D - A (above middle C) . 
These results reaffirmed those reported by Klanderman 
(1979) and Zwissler (1972). 

The PMT items used a mixture o£ words and neutral 
vowel sounds with an initial consonant. Upon closer 
examination, the effect o£ group was not significant in 
5 o£ the 6 items using words. These items contained a 
variety of vowel and consonant sounds. However, the 
effect of Group A over Group B was significant in ail 4 
of the items using the neutral vowel sound "oo** with 
the initial consonant "t". This may possibly suggest 
that for pitch matching with young children, the 
forward vowel sound "oo" is more appropriate. It could 
also suggest that neutral vowel sounds with an initial 
consonant may be more appropriate than words for pitch 
matching items with kindergarten children. As children 
at this age are continuing in their speech and language 
development, the use of words for pitch matching itens 
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nay not be appropriate as the ctilld*s concentration loay 
be more directed to the language achievenent rather 
than the natching of pitch. 

Moreover, the results of the tobrs, standard 
deviations and multiple linear regressions o£ Pitch 
Matching Teat suggest that the pupils ^rom the 
Kodaly~based nusic instructional group were a loore 
homogenous group and could pitch natch signiticantly 
better than pupils £roa the traditional nusic 
classroom. These results support thoje reported 
earlier by Zenke (1973) and Apfelstadt (1984). 

In sumiary, the results of the PMT suggest that 
pitch Batching is related to the natural maturation o£ 
the child and chronological nge. Also, that the 
accuracy o£ pitch matching is dependent upon training 
procedures. It was found that children performed 
intervals of rising and falling seconds and thirds veil 
and that the neutral vowel bound "oo** with an initial 
consonant "t" appears to be mozB appropriate for pitch 
matching with young children. Moreover, the pupils 
from the Kodaly-based program were more of a homogenous 
group and could pitch match signiticantly better than 
pupils from the traditional music classroom. 

The results of the Be do Clapping Test suggest that 
the rhythmic performance abilities! of children are 
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influenced by natural saturation and cnronoXoqicai age. 
Both groups demonstrated a gain £roBi the pretest to the 
posttest o£ the ECT. These findings support those 
reported in recent research (c£. Gilbert, 1980; Kerr, 
1975; Klandernan, 1979; McDowell, 1974; Rainbow, 1981; 
Rainbow & Owen, 1979; Schleuter & Schleuter, 1985; and 
Snoll, 1975). 

Vhile the gain £rom pretest to posttest was 
significant in seven o£ the ten measures, there was no 
significant difference in items one, two, and three. 
This may be attributed to subject test anxiety or 
shyness as the ECT was the first individual test 
administered during both pretest and posttest stages. 

In examining the mean scores, standard deviations 
and the multiple linear regressions of the ECT, it was 
found that Group A had higher means than the pupils in 
Group B and the standard deviations of Group A were 
appreciably lower than Group B. While the students in 
the Kodaly-based program scored higher than the pupils 
in the traditional music classroom in all ot tlie ten 
measures, the difference was significant In six of the 
ten measures. There was no significant difference 
between groups for itoma four, five, six, and eight. 
This may be attributed to optimum subject performance 
for both groups of items in the central part of the 
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lO-itam test. Perhaps the rhythmic complexity o£ each 
of the significant items was within the pertorman' e 
capabilities o£ the Kodaly-based group while the other 
four items may have been beyond their level ot 
performance at the posttest stage. These results 
suggest a need for further research into the rhythmic 
pattern complexities and the rhythmic performance 
capabilities of kindergarten pupils. 

The gain of t»*3 pupils from the Kodaiy-based 
program over the students from the traditional music 
program in the fiCT may be attributed to the use ot 
rhythmic time nan^s as a verbal reinforcement to the 
aural stimulus of rhythmic echo clapping. This point 
of con:}ecture bemsb to support the findings ot 
Schleuter « Schleuter (1985) in which the verbal 
chanting of the rhythmic patterns was the most accurate 
respoi ^ for young children. Also, the utilization of 
siro^. hythmic reading activities may have assisted 
the pupils in acquiring better rhythmic perception and 
performance skills. 

In summary, the results of the KCT sugaest that 
rhythmic performance capabilities are influenced by 
natural maturation and chronological age. Further, the 
findings indicate that pupils from the Kodaly-based 
program were more of a homogenous group and could echo 
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clap significantly bettei: than the pupils from the 
traditional classrooa music program. Alsor it suggests 
that a nunber o£ students in the trad^^inr^*! music 
classroom still encountered ditticulty in echo clapping 
simple rhythmic patterns at the conclusion o£ the 
study. 

m 

Correlation Among the Measures 

In analyzing the correlation data it was tound 
that the tests o£ the PMMA and those o£ the PMT and KCT 
were indeed measuring discrete musical aptitudes or 
behaviours. 

In the PMMA, strong pretest-posttest relationships 
existed within both the rhythmic and tonal sections. 
Also, the tonal tests correlated strongly to the 
rhythmic tests. As the PMMA is a standardized 
instrument, it was expected that the rhythmic and tonal 
sections would have significant pretest-posttest 
relationships. However, the strong correlation o£ the 
tonal tests with the rhythmic tests was unique. This 
suggests a possible relationship between rhsrthmic and 
tonal discrimination sKill acquisition. Further 
research is needed to determine the actual relationship 
betiraen these t%ro measures. 

On each o£ the pretests and posttests ot the Pm* 
and ECT, the variables correiattsd strongly with each 
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other. However, only a moderately positive 
relationship existed between the PHT pretests and 
posttests and a low positive relationship hetveen the 
pretest and posttest ECT variables. Further research 
is needed to deteriaine the pretest-posttest correlative 
relationships within the PMT variables and the BCr 
variables. 

The pretest tonal measures ot the i»mma did nor 
have a significant relationship with either of the UC'A' 
or PMT pretests or posttests. Ho%raver, the posttest: ot 
the tonal measure of the PHMA showed a moderately 
positive relationship with both the pretest and 
posttest of the PMT. 

Although the PMMA and PMT seem to be measuring 
different musical aptitudes or behaviours, the PMMA 
posttest results suggest a moderately positive 
relationship between pitch discrimination and vocal 
pitch matching. This supports a notion ot conjecture 
by Oeringer (1983) that maturation and training may 
have a developmental effect on the relationship of 
pitch discrimination and pitch matching. Further 
investigation seems advisable to describe the nature of 
the relationship between pitch discrimination and pitcn 
matching. 

The PMMA pretest rhythmic measures showed a low 
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Significant c^Xationahip with tfte fiCT pretest; tne PffMA 
rhythnic pretest did not correlate with the kCT 
posttest. In the PMMA rhythmic posttest, results 
showed a minor positive relationship with the l&C^ 
pretest but did not correlate with the ECY posttest. 
These results suggest that the behaviours ot rhythmic 
discrimination anA the rhythmic performance skill of 
echo clapping are Indeed discrete behaviours. 

The results showed low positive relationship or no 
correlation between both rhythmic discrimination and 
pitch matching tests as #ell as pitch discrimination 
and echo clapping t^sts. The crossover relationship ot 
rhythmic and tonal measures «ras low. The tonal 9tiHA 
did not show any significant correlation with the KC'i' 
measures. The pretest rhythmic measures of the l>MMA 
showed a low positive correlation with the fMT pretest 
and posttest; the PMHA rhythmic posttests did not 
correlate with either the pretest or posttest ot the 
PMT. These results suggest that the rhythmic 
discrimination and pitch matching are not related and 
that pitch discrimination and echo clapping are also 
independent musical aptitudes or behaviours. 
Appropriateness ot the Quantitative Measures 

The validity and reliability of the quantitative 
measures used in the present study merits discussion. 
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This section will focus on the appropriateness of the 
Primary Measures o£ Music Audiation, the Pitch Matching 
Test, and the Scho Clapping Test. 

The data regarding validity and reliability ot the 
PMMA as reported earlier suggest that the PMHA is 
appropriate £or use with children in the grades £or 
which they were designed and can he depended on to 
provide consistent data relating to rhythmic and pitch 
discrimination. However , during the administration ot 
the pretest and posttest ot the PMMA certain 
occurrences warrant discussion at this point. 

During the fall of their kindergarten year, the 
children had not, as yet, becoii^ accustomed to pencil 
and paper activities. They were oriented to discovery 
through play and manipulative learning activities. 
During the pretest administration in both classes, the 
investigator, in conjunction with the classroom teacher 
and teaching assistants, noted the genuine difficulty 
children experienced in completing the test. By the 
end of the school year when posttests were 
administered, most children had matured to the point 
where they were able to complete the test with little 
cuing assistance from either the investigator, 
classroom teacher or teaching assistant. 

The length of the PMMA also created difficulty for 
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the chiXdireii. In the PMIfA aanual, Gordon (1906) stated 
that tventy minutes should be allowed tor the co&plete 
administration of each o£ the two tests and that 
possibly £lve to ten minutes ot additional testinq tine 
may be needed with kindergarten children. The majority 
of children especially during the pretest found the 
test too long. The attention span for a pencil and 
paper test of from 20 to 30 minutes in duration seems 
inappropriate for kindergarten children. 

The PMHA presupposes that children understand the 
concept of sameness/difference and can demonstrate the 
same and different judgment of the aural stimuli 
through tactile nmans of a pencil and paper test. 
Although research has confined that preschool children 
are capable of discriminating similarities and 
difference in visual stimuli (Murray & Garrett, 197b; 
Siegel, 1976), the appropriateness of a pencil and 
paper same/different discrimination tescs with 
kindergarten children is debatable, in observing the 
PMHA administration and in analyzing the children's 
PMMA responses in the present study, the investigator 
concurs with the results of Klanderman (1979) in which 
kindergarten children experienced difficulty in the 
decoding and encoding same/different discrimination of 
aural stimuli. Further investigation is reguired to 
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detemine klmlergarteii children's ability to 
demonstrate auditocy dlsczlBlnation skills throusrh 
pencil and iiatier tests. 

During the PMHA adninistration, the children may 
have miscued a number o£ items, the PMHA presupposes 
that each child understands the concept ot lett to 
right progression. As children at the early 
kindergarten level have not as yet begun the readina 
readiness program, many did not understand the 
important concept o£ le£t to right progression. The 
pictures used in the PMHA to help children locate the 
next item ware Indeed ot great assistance to many ot 
the children, however, there ware odd occurrences where 
a certain child did not correctly match the aural word 
to the corresponding picture on the answer sheet. Tne 
three proctors had to closely monitor each child to 
ensure he/she ibis answering the appropriate item. 
Despite this assistance, there may have been some 
children that miscued items. 

Miscuing may also have resulted from the 
repetition of item pictures on the pupi *. *s ans%#er 
sheet. For example, on page 2 ot the tonal answer 
sheet the following pictures were repeated: hat, cup, 
book, leaf, apple, knife, and pencil. In a test with 
older childrm, this could be analogous to repeatina 
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itea nuiabess (i.e. #2, 93, ii, 94 etc). The ttire.i 
p::octors had to closely iiatch the children to ensure 
that soiae iteas were not ansiiered twice. 

The difficulty of response biases due to 
acquiescence of the children's responses in the tonal 
and rhythaiic sections of the PMMA qreatly reduces the 
reliability of the results. With a minimua of 
analysis, it was determined that in the rhythmic and 
tonal pretest seven different pupils m the Group A and 
six distinct students in Group B experienced response 
bias. In the posttest it was found that four students 
in Group A and three pupils in Group B ansi^red with 
response bias. Therefore, due to the large percentage 
of response biases of acquiescence in both groups, the 
reliability of the results on the PMMA appears to be 
greatly diminished. 

Therefore, based on the dirticulties the subjects 
experienced in completing the PMHA, its inappropriate 
length, the question of kinderaarten children's ability 
to effectively decode and encode same/different 
discrimination of an aural stimuli, the numerous 
miscning difficulties witli the PHHA and tne 
experienced response biases, it is suggested that 
future research on auditory discrimination involving 
kindergarten children include age appropriate tasks tor 
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audltozy discrimination zathei: than pencil and paper 
tests. For example, children night be tested 
individaally and answer orally. 

It is now fitting to discuss the suitability ot 
the Pitch Matching Test and echo clapping Test. The 
content validity of the Pitch Hacching Test (PMT) and 
the Echo Clapping Test (SCT) has been clearly outlined 
earlier in the method chapter. As reported in the 
results chapter both the PNT and £CT have high 
reliability alpha coefficients. Using a reliability 
Baximization procedure for I«iKert scales reported by 
Ray (1972), it ifas found that both the i>MT and £CT 
measures could be shortened to six items each for the 
tests to remain highly reliable. For example, in the 
PMT, items 10, 9, i, and 8 could be resnoved from the 
measure for the reliability to remain high (as .9U}. 
Likewise, in the SCT, Items 3, 10, I, and 1 could be 
extracted from the measure for the remaining items to 
be highly reliable (t. " -SI). This finding has 
suitable application for PMT and SCT administration to 
young children of kindergarten age. As children at 
this age have shorter attention spans than older 
children, it seems that diminishing the number of items 
in each o£ the PMT and fiCT would be advantageous. 

A difficulty arose during the administration ot 
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the pretests in the PMT and SCT. it is natural for 
yoang children to fail to respond to stranqers. 
Despite the ^iciu^ion o£ the steps for ecoioqical 
validity and a orientation phase for the children to 
hecone accus toned to the invest iqator and to reduce 
test anxiety, there were still four pupils from the 
traditional music pmqram that £rose durinq the 
adfflinistration of the PMT and l^T. The invest iqator 
suqgests that future research with younq children 
include an extended orientation phase of at least five 
hours in duration and that the visits oe evenly spread 
over a period of at least three weeks. As in the 
present study, it is suqqested that the tests he 
administered within or in close proximity to the 
child's classroom. 



As reported earlier in the results chapter, tne 
classroom settinqs of the pupils in the Kodaly-based 
music proqram and the traditional music proqram were 
diverse in character and orqanization. One of the 
distinct differences was the variance in seatinq 
arranqements . 

The seatinq arrangement may have had some effect 
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on tha pupils In the Kodaly-JE>ased music proqsam over 
those in the traditional general music pro«rram in their 
achieveB»nt on the PMT and fiCT. As these music 
behaviours measured in the PMT and SCT require melodic 
and rhythmic discrimination and performance abilities, 
the level o£ attentional acuity ot the children appears 
to have some effect. It is suggested that further 
research be undertaken to determine the ettect ot pupil 
attentional focus on music stclll acquisition. 

The amount of teaching time '^•voted to music 
instruction warrants discussion. While the students in 
the traditional music program received 4l> to 50 minutes 
of instruction every second day, the students in the 
Kodaly-based music program received 20 i^nutes ot 
instruction every second day. Xt appears tnen that 
based on the results ot the PMHA, PMT, and I^CT, the 
amount of teaching time was not a contributing factor 
in the children's achievement, it seems 'zhat the 
treatment or the teaching style of the instructors had 
more of an influence. 

Both classrooms had a piano. While the teachers 
utilized these instruments for different pedagogical 
uses, the tuning of the instruments may have had an 
effect on the pitch discrimination and pitch matching 
abilities of the children. The piano for rhe Group A 
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pupils was regularly sialntalned and tuned to A-440 
visile the piano In the Group B class required tuninq 
and was not tuned until the second last oKinth ot the 
study. Vhile the tonal PMMA results reported no 
significant differences between the groups, the pmt 
results showed a significant difference of Group A over 
Group B. The lack of piano tuning relative to a 
standard pitch like A-440 in the Group a classroom may 
have adversely af fscted the development of pitch 
matching abilities of these kindergarten children. 
Further research should be undertaken to deternine the 
effect of in-tune instrus^ntal pitch models on the 
pitch discrimination and pitch matching abilities of 
young children. 

The Instructional techniques employed by the 
teachers in their respective classes was :)ust as 
diverse as the settings of each of the classrooms. ¥he 
comparative results of strategies for the teaching of 
songs merits discussion. 

In the results chapter, it was noted that all 
children in the Kodaly-based group were participating 
in singing activities while in the traditional general 
music program not all pupils were singing. It appears 
then that the rote song teachinq technique may affect 
the teacher's ability to assist pupils in accurately 
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Singing in pitch songs tnat are vichin the child *s 
singing range. Perhaps the teacher in the traditional 
classroom had attention focused on piano accoBi^niii»nt 
rather than assisting the remediation o£ singing, m 
future research, observers might more closely describe 
the pupil -teacher interactions during the teaching ot 
singing. 

Another difference in teaching strategy involved 
the use of vocal models and instrumental models for 
singing. The effect ot a vocal model versus an 
instrumental model may have had an effect on the vocal 
accuracy of young children. Since children in the 
traditional general music program irere used to hearing 
the piano as a model for singing, perhaps the vocal 
model of the PMT affected their achievenmnt. Pupils m 
the Kodaly-based program were accustomed to the use ot 
the vocal model for singing. This may have sKeirad the 
PMT results. It seei^ appropriate then to suggest 
further research to investigate the effect of vocal and 
instruii»ntal models on the vocal accuracy ot young 
children. 

The type of pitch matching exercises and the style 
of remediation seems to have an effect on the pitch 
matching. In analyzing the results from the PMT and 
the pitch matching technignes, it seems appropriate to 
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conclude that young children learn to pitch satcn best 
followed by iBoiediate zen»diation by the teacher. 
Also, it appears thAt the remediation exercise ot a 
vocal slide from the child's pitch to the desired pitch 
aay be a more appropriate way o£ assisting the child to 
pitch match accurately. 

The pitch notching o£ the Kodaly-based group may 
have been positively influenced by the simple melodic 
reading exercises that were used to reinforce the 
previous rote learned melodic sequences. The use of 
the tonic sol-fa and the Xodaly hand signs to represent 
a visualization in space of the relationship of the 
notes being sung may have positively affected the pitch 
matching of the Kindergarten children. The use of tne 
hand signs and the singing of the tonic sol-ta 
demonstrate the ways that the Kodaly-based program 
helps to reach the visual, aural and kinesthetic 
learner. The pupils in the traditional music program 
received only rote aural learning in their pitch 
matching training. It is this discreet difference in 
the introduction of simple melodic reading using tonic 
sol-fa and hand signs that leads one to suggest that 
the Kodaly-based programming may have positively 
affected the pitch matching sKiXls of tne Kindergarten 
children. 
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ffhile the results o£ the pitcii natcninci teaching 
techniques warranted discussion, so also do the echo 
clapping instructional techniques serit deoate* The 
results stated that although both teachers rrequently 
utilized echo clapping as a simple rhythmic 
discrimination and performance exercise, it \ma only in 
the Kodaly program that the clapping ot rhythmic 
patterns was supplemented with the verbal rhythmic tiii» 
nanMS. The rhythmic tims naB»s may have aided the 
children in decoding the perceived rhythmic patterns 
and may have assisted in transmitting the n^ssage into 
the kinesthetic clap. Also, the implesmntation ot 
sis^le rhythmic reading patterns accompanied by the 
aural rhythmic time namc»s as a regular activity in the 
Kodaly-based class may have especially assisted the 
visual learners. Therefore, these results reported by 
the external observers and supported by the results ot 
the £CT suggest that kindergarten pupils taught musxc 
through a Kodaiy>based program can echo clap 
appreciably better than kindergarten students studyinq 
music in a traditional music classroom. 

The melodic and rhythmic teaching techniques were 
indeed diverse in each of the kindergarten classrooms. 
It seems appropriate to conclude that the teaching 
style and pedagogical techniques of the teachers in the 
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present study imo a contrlbutlnfir effect on pupil 
achieveisent in pitch matching ano echo clapping. 

Another contributing effect on pupil achievement 
is the area of student evaluation. The results on the 
evaluation procedures stated that both teachers 
utilized fornatlve evaluation coupled with positive 
reinforcement. Honever, in the sunmative evaluation 
area, the traditional program stressed enjoyment and 
participation while the Kodaly-based program 
concentrated on music skill development. 

Therefore, it seems appropriate to conclude tnat 
if parents are to value the music program as an 
integral part of their child's emotional, socials 
physical and intellectual develOE^nt, tnen the student 
reporting procedures should include components ot 
enjoyment, participation and music skill development. 

The instructional and evaluative techniques of 
each of the teachers were governed by their inherent 
philosophies. The diversity of these philosophies 
contributed to the distinctiveness ot the two music 
programs. While the traditional music program focused 
on group singing and student enjoys^nt and the 
Kodaly-based music program on individual music skill 
development, both teachers fostered a love ot music 
making in the experiences provided for pupils in each 
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of the claasroons. It is recoaaended that £uture 
studies be undertaken to determine the ettect ot 
teachers* overall phllosoiihies on pupil enjoyment and 
achievesent. 

The distinctive philosophical di££erence between 
the prograaa lies with the £ocus on the qroup in the 
traditional music prograa while in the Kodaly-based 
program the focus was on the individual as part o£ a 
group. Further research is needed to investiqate group 
dynamics in music classrooos and the e££ect that 
group/ individual interactions have on student 
achievement. 

Also, in comparing the two programs, the results 
obtained £rom the pupil interviews regarding the home 
musical background o£ the children merits discussion. 
The results o£ the child interviews suggest that both 
the Kodaly-based music group and the traditional music 
group had similar home musical backgrounds. Singma m 
the hoflM! setting did not appear to be highly regarded 
by parents as an integral part in tne child's 
development. This suggests that preschool and 
kindergarten educators need to ensure that children 
within their care receive a wide variety ot singing 
experiences to encourage the musical development o£ 
each child. 
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Ab both qroups of children had similar experiences 
with Bttsical instrusents in a play discovery aode in 
the hone setting, it appears that parents reasonaoiy 
valued the use o£ misical instrusents as a creative 
avenue to musical developaient in their children. 

In comparing the results ot the parental singing 
question with those of the musical instrunenc, one 
might surmise that parents ot children in the 
Kodaly-based music program were eitner more oriented 
toward instrumental music or were more inclined for 
their children to experience music through tne play 
discovery mode. Perhaps time limitations due to 
employment or family obligations may have bad some 
effect on the low response in the parents' singing ot 
songs to their children. 

The low involvement of children in private music 
lessons outside of school may be attributed to a number 
of factors. The socioeconomic background ot the 
children in these rural settings may affect parental 
interest in private music tuition. As mil, the young 
age of the children may be a determining factor. 

While Petzold (1969) found that musical training 
and out~of-8chool musical experiences played a 
significant factor in the development ot auditory 
perception, the connection in tne present study appears 
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to be nebulous. However, it has been reported tnat the 
musical experiences within the environsient ot the younq 
child have a controlling influence on the musical 
development ot the child CSinons, 1968). For som 
children, the home setting is a rich musical learning 
environment. However, the £irst tormal music education 
£or soiae children coMnences with the start ot 
kindergarten classes. Many children are leaving the 
hos» setting at an earlier age. Hore and more children 
are beginning education earlier in the ever-growing 
number o£ day-care and preschool facilities across 
north America as the communities and employers strive 
to meet the custodial and educational child care needs 
of dually employed parents and single parents alike. 

Therefore, it is becoming increasingly important 
that our child care givers and e»rly childhood 
education instructors acquire knowledge and skill of 
early childhood music education to cultivate the 
preschool musical development of the child. Preschool 
educators need to becoras more cognizant ot early 
childhood music education research and the inherent 
implications for preschool education. 
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Liwitatlons of the Study 

The appropriateness of the PHMA, 9HV, and &tn* as 
valid instrowsnts of meaooresMent to compare the two 
music prograos as far as auditory discrimination and 
production of ii»lodic dnd rhythmic fragments has 
previously been discussed. However, as the PffT and fiCT 
are both skill-oriented measures, perhaps some other 
measures could have been developed to better evaluate 
other diB»nsions of the music learning that occurred in 
the traditional music program as well as in the 
Xodaly-based skill developmental music program. For 
example, the children in the traditional music program 
listened to many more examples of music throughout the 
school day than the Kodaly-based pupils experienced in 
their music class. Perhaps the pupils from the 
traditional program may have developed a deeper 
affective response to music. Further research is 
required to determine appropriate a^asures for 
evaluating and measuring various aspects ot musical 
learning and ability of young children, in addition to 
those measured in the present study. 

The limitations of the design of the study merit 
discussion. The results of the study may be limited 
due to contamination biases created by the involvement 
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Of the investlgatoc as tlie music teactier o£ ttie Kodaly- 
based group. The greater taalliarlty ot the children 
in the Kodaly 'based program with the investigator may 
have skewed the results. However, it is arguable that 
contamination from this source was limited since most 
of the children in the traditional classroom seemed 
comfortable during testing. 

The limitations ot the pupil interviews also 
warrant discussion. Vhile the questions asKed durxna 
the present study provided usetul data tor comparina 
the two groups, the questions did not delve deeply 
enough to investigate possible attects of home musical 
background on the musical development o£ the cm id. 
This points to the need tor additional research. 
Further, it is recommended that future researcn might 
possibly involve interviews with parents or 
questionnaires on parental attitudes toward various 
aspects of music education. 

There were also limitations experienced during tne 
collection of the qualitative data. As reported 
earlier, the ethnographic data collected by tne 
external observers was rich in nature. However, tne 
data collected by the internal oDserver team were not 
as rich as hoped. 

The internal observer team consisted ot the 
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principal o£ each o£ the respective schools, in order 
to acquaint these observers with tield study 
techniques, the two principals received three traininq 
sessions in ethnographic observation. Despite these 
traininq sessions, the observers tended to follow more 
of a teacher evaluation nodel than a analytic 
description of the cultural scenes in each class. ¥he 
£ield notes notated by the internal observers were tine 
beginnings in ethnographic collection but further 
training would be required in order tor the written 
observations to be richer in nature. It is suggested 
that in future research where inexperienced individuals 
act as ethnographers, more in-depth traininq be 
provided . 

During the visits by the internal observer tean^ 
another problem arose. In general, principals ot 
schools tend to be active and involved administrators. 
They are in charqe of the instruction and dxsciDlme ot 
the pupils in the school and oversee the oroanization 
and day to day manaqement of the school. While the 
principals were sincere in their efforts, due to 
unforeseen administrative circumstances, the team only 
managed to meet 7 of the 14 scheduled classroom visits. 
As a result, without the rich input of the external 
observer team, the ethnoqraphic data of the present 
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Study would have been inconclusive. However, the 
involvement of the principals as observers was indeed 
an in-service learning experience for the principals 
concerned. They garnered a deeper understanding of 
each of the two ausic programs and observed first hand 
the unique teaching styles and pupil interactions ot 
the teaching professionals involved in the study. This 
type of involveiient helps bridge the gap between the 
researcher and the practitioner; it is through 
practical experiences or observation that our future 
^'^ministrators will value the effect ot educational 
t^esearch. It is recoianended that tuture ethnographic 
research of school-based prograaming involve trained 
school administrators as ethnographers in addition 
external observers. 

Summary of I mplications 

The implications of the present study are 
important both for further research and music teaching. 
The first section will summarize the implications for 
further research and the implications tor music 
education will follow. 
:tWPlications for Further tteaearch 

The implications for further research may be 
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divided in four areas: audlcory discrlininacion, melodic 
performance, rhythmic performance and ethnoarapt.ic 
methods • 

In the area of auditory discrimination, the 
findings of the PMMA suggest tnat further research is 
needed to determine the actual relationship hetveen the 
tonal and rhythmic subtests of this auditory 
discrimination measure. However, it is suggested that 
future research involving icindergairten children should 
include age appropriate tasks tor auditory 
discrimination rather than pencil and paper tests. 
Also, future research may possibly eieamine the nature 
of the relationship between pitch discrimination and 
pitch matching. This may Include studies investigating 
the effect of in-tune instrunmntal pitch models on the 
pitch discrimination and pitch matching abilities or 
young children. 

Findings of the present study also suggest further 
research into other types of models for the pitch 
matching of young children, it is suggested that the 
role that male and female vocal models affect 
children's pitch matching accuracy may be investigated. 
Also, it is recommended that future studies examine t;e 
effect of vocal and instrumental models on the vocal 
accuracy of young children. 
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As the pitch perforsance area bindings yielded 
suggestions £os fuzthez £<3seazch, the rhythaic 
perforaiance results did as veil. The results suggested 
a need £or further research into the rhythnic pattern 
coBplexities and th^ rhythmic performance capahilities 
o£ kindergarten children. 

In addition, the findings of the present study 
suggest that in further research vith kindergarten age 
children, an orientation phase to acquaint the children 
with the investigator be at least xive hours in 
duration spread over a period o£ three weeks prior to 
the administration of rhythmic and pitch performance 
tests . 

While the results of the quantitative measures ot 
the present study produced further research 
recommendations, the qualitative section of the desian 
of the present study yielded research Implications as 
well. It is suggested that future ethnographic 
research of schooi-hased prograaosing involve trained 
school administrators as well as as external 
experienced ethnographers. It is further recommended 
that if inexperienced individuals assume the role of 
observers, more in-depth training should he provided. 

The findings of the present study generated 
several recommendations for possihle ethnoqraphic 
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ceseazch in music education. It is recommended that 
further studies be undertaken to investigate the ettect 
ot teachers* overall philosophies on pupil enjoyn^nt 
and achievement, one area ot turther research nay 
involve 9roup dynamics in music classrooms and the 
effect that group/ individual interactions have on 
student achievensnt • 

Overall, the findings indicate that turther 
research is required to determine appropriate measures 
for evaluating various aspects of musical learning and 
ability of young chiiiijcen. 

Implications for Music Education 

In addition to *'.he implications for research, the 
findings of the present study suggest recommendations 
for music teaching at the early elementary school 
level. These in^lications have prime importance in the 
areas of tonal and rhythmic performance skills and 
pupil evaluation in music. 

The findings of the present study suggest optimal 
pedagogical technigues for helping kindergarten age 
children to sing and accurately pitch match. A wide 
variety of singing experiences are basic to many early 
elementary music programs. The results suggest that 
since many preschool age children do not receive vocal 
music modelling in the home setting, it is of supren^ 



ioportance ttiat eaziy ctiildhood educators need to 
ensure that children within their care receive a wide 
variety o£ singing experiences to encourage the musical 
developaent o£ the child. 

Regarding pitch matching teaching techniques, it 
appears that young children learn to pitch match 
through inBeediate remediation by the teacher. The 
results suggest that vocal models are more appropriate 
than instru;i»ntai models £ur young children to match 
pitches. The findings imply that pitch matching is 
better accoa^Ilshed by the teacher providing a slnglnq 
model o£ a vocal slide trom the pupil's given pitch to 
the desired pitch rather than reiterating the desired 
pitch in close proximity to the child's ear. Yne 
results seem to suggest that singing pitches to the 
vowel sound "oo" is more appropriate tor pitch matching 
strategies with kindergarten age children. Also, 
neutral vowel sounds with an initial consonant n»y be 
more appropriate than words £or pitch matching items 
with young children. 

Above all, the results o£ the present study appear 
to indicate that kindergarten age pupils who receive 
instruction through a Kodaly-based developmental music 
program sequence seem to pitch match better than 
students from a traditional music program. 
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liikewise, the findings appear to indicate ttiat 
young children who receive instruction through a 
Kodaly-hased deveiopsientaX music progra» echo clap 
better than pupils £rom a traditional music program. 

Further, the results of the study suggest that it 
parents are to value the eleanntary school music 
program as an integral part o£ their child's total 
developiwnt, pupil reporting procedures should include 
coBq;»onents o£ music skill development as well as 
enjoyment and participation. 

Summary 

The present study has compared two Instructional 
programs of music education at the kindergarten level: 
a Kodaly-hased developmental music program and a 
traditional music program. The two programs contained 
many discrete differences and some similarities; the 
results, the discussions on the tindings and the 
inherent implications for music education and music 
education research have been herein accounted. 

Furthermore, it was found that both teachers in 
the Xof^aly-based developmental music program and the 
traditional music program provided pupils in their 
classes with aesthetic experiences in music. 
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Children's love of music iias reinforced. Throuqh the 
guidance and instruction ot caring teaching 
professionals, the pupils gained a deeper understanding 
of the feelingfulness that the soy ot music can bring. 

As we delve deeper into the processes of music 
learning and the pupil-teacher interactions in music 
classrooi^, ve need to bear in mind the words of 
eminent Hungarian composer and educator, Zoltan Kcmaly 
(1974): 

Only the best is good enough tor a chilo (p. 14»). 
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APPENDIX A 



PITCH MATCHING TEST 
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APPENDIX B 
ECHO CUPPING TEST 
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APPENDIX C 
INTEKKAL OBSERVER GUIDELINES 

1. Who? Qraup or seei^e* number, identities, 

characteristics, membership 

2. What? Behavioura ; repetitive or irregular? 

resources used/allocated 
activities 

Group Behaviour and interaction 
Status and roles of participants 
decisionmakers - who? 
organization 
Content 

subjects " common/rare 

languages used - verbal/nonverbal 

formats 

who talks?/ who listens? 

3. Where? Location and Phj^lcal Set:ttng 

natural and technological resources 
use o£ space and physical cbjects 
consumed/produced what? 
sensory use 
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4. When? Timft - length 

tine concept, use and distribution 
view of past and future 

5. How? Interrelation/Conneet^on of Elementa > fzom 

the view o£ participant or researcher 
Rules, Norina or Mores of fiocia;! Gi^oup 

6. Why? why does group operate as It does? 
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APPENDIX D 
KINDERGARTEN SKILLS CHEOCLIST - GROUP A 
Evaluation Key: 

N « most o£ the time N » not yet 

S » aomiB of the time NA » not applicable at this tin» 



MUSIC 

The student has demonstrated an ability to: 



1 Mar chl June 


- distinguish between beat and rhythm I I 


• clap echoes o£ four-beat rhythmic 




patterns 




- use hands igns to represent the 




falling third (soh-me) 
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sing echoes o£ four-beat n«lodles 



- sing at least 20 songs 



answer In tune (at a variety of 
pitches) a simple soh-ise question 
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APPENDIX E 
PEARSON CORRELATION MATRIX 
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PMMATPRB PMMATPST PMMARPRB PMMARPST PMTlPRB 



PMTIPST 


0.34 


• 


0.34 


• 


0.41 


* 


0.23 




0.38 


* 


PMT2PST 


0.27 




0.32 


* 


0.30 




0.20 




0.37 


* 


PMT3PST 


0.44 


* 


0.42 


* 


0.48 




0.40 


* 


0.49 


* 


PMT4PST 


0.36 


* 


0.37 




0.34 


« 


0.34 


* 


0.50 


* 


PMT5PST 


0.27 




0.28 




0.31 




0.12 




0.45 




PHT6PST 


0.27 




0.37 


* 


0.46 


* 


0.30 




0.49 


* 


PHT7PST 


0.20 




0.27 




0.37 


* 


0.22 




0.46 


* 


PMT8PST 


0.39 


* 


0.41 


* 


0.42 


* 


0.40 


* 


0.48 


• 


PMT9PST 


0.36 


* 


0.29 




0.50 


* 


0.40 


* 


0.39 


* 


PMTIOPST 


0.05 




-0.05 




0.11 




0.18 




0.24 
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ECT2PRB 


0.33 


* 


0.09 




0.25 




0.40 


* 


0.18 




ECT3PRE 


0.26 




0.13 




0.28 




0.29 




0.36 


* 


SCT4PRE 


0.27 




0.28 




0.37 




0.41 


* 


0.52 




ECT5PRE 


0.46 


* 


0.36 


• 


0.44 


* 


0.51 


* 


0.40 


in 


ECT6PRE 


0.33 


it 


0.38 


* 


0.32 


* 


0.48 


* 


0.53 


* 


ECT7PRE 


0.29 




0.35 


* 


0.23 




0.33 


* 


0.49 


* 



* Significant at the .05 level. 
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PEARSON CORRELATIOn MATRIX 
PHMATPRE PHHATPST PHMARPRE PMMARPST PMTlPRE 



ECT8PRE 


0.50 * 


0.29 


0.43 * 


0.37 


* 


0.41 


* 


BCT9PRS 


0.32 * 


0.25 


0.30 

• 


0.36 


* 


0.56 


« 


ECTIOPRE 


0-45 * 


0.41 * 


0.38 * 


0.46 


* 


0.49 


* 


ECTIPST 


0.12 


0.14 


0.11 


0.18 




0.13 




SCT2PST 


-0.19 


-0.09 


-0.15 


-0.20 




0.29 




ECT3PST 


0.02 


0.17 


0.13 


0.24 




0.17 




ECT4PST 


0.25 


0.31 


0.30 


0.37 


* 


0.39 


* 


ECT5PST 


0.21 


0.19 


0.23 


0.25 




0.14 




ECT6PST 


0.01 


0.07 


0.00 


0.30 




0.07 




BCT7PST 


0.19 


0.19 


0.19 


0.25 




0.43 


* 


ECT8PST 


0.22 


0.30 


0.17 


0.31 




0.30 




ECT9PST 


0.17 


ci-T 


0.31 


0.26 




0.43 


* 


ECTIOPST 


0.21 


0.26 


0.26 


0.34 


* 


0.42 


* 


GROUP 


0.32 


0.2' 


0.13 


0.22 




-0.08 





* significant at the .05 level 



PEARSON CORRBLATIOM MATRIX 



PMT2PRE PMT3PRE PMT4PRB PMT5PRE PMT6PRE 



PKT2PRB 


1.00 


* 


















PMT3PRE 


0.76 


* 


1.00 


* 














PMT4PRB 


0.78 


* 


0.75 


* 


1.00 


* 










PMTSPRS 


0.81 


* 


0.77 


* 


0.85 


* 


1.00 


* 






PMT6PRE 


0.87 


* 


0.73 


* 


0.84 


« 


0 87 


* 


1 00 


« 


PMT7PRE 


0.84 


* 


0.69 


» 


0.85 


* 


0.86 


* 


0.84 


It 


PMT8PRE 


0.76 


* 


0.66 


* 


0.79 


* 


0.83 


* 


0 83 


* 


PMT9PRB 


0.54 


* 


0.50 


* 


0. 50 


* 


0. 45 


* 


0.50 


* 


PNTIOPRB 


0.52 


It 


0.52 




0.45 


* 


0.43 


* 


0.46 


* 


PMTIPST 


0.39 




0.36 


* 


0.35 


* 


0.50 


* 


0.53 


* 


PMT2PST 


0.29 




0.29 




0.29 




0.46 


* 


0.46 




PMT3PST 


0.47 


* 


0.45 


* 


0.52 


• 


0.61 


* 


0.54 


* 


PMT4PST 


0.42 


• 


0.41 


* 


0.42 


* 


0.53 


* 


0.57 


* 


PMT5PST 


0.42 


• 


0.39 


* 


0.48 


* 


0.62 


* 


0.55 


* 


PMT6PST 


0.44 


* 


0.21 




0.32 


* 


0.53 


* 


0.60 


* 


PMT7PST 


0.44 




0.29 




0.37 


* 


0.50 


* 


0.53 


* 



* Significant at the .05 level. 
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PEARSON CORRELATION MATRIX 



PHT2PRE PMT3PRE PMT4PRE PNT5PRB PHT6PRS 



PMT8PST 


0.46 


* 


0.42 




0.50 


* 


0.59 


* 


0.59 


* 


PNT9PST 


0.44 


* 


0.34 


* 


0.29 




0.39 


* 


0.39 


* 


PMTIOPST 


0.26 




0.19 




0.26 




0.29 




0.26 




fiCTlPRE 


0.37 


* 


0.36 


* 


0.20 




0.33 


* 


0.30 




ECT2PRE 


0.26 




0.17 




-0.02 




0.10 




0.17 




BCT3PRE 


0.35 


• 


0.10 




0.16 




0.22 




0.28 




ECT4PRE 


0.50 


* 


0.35 


* 


0.37 


* 


0.45 


* 


0.50 


* 


BCTSPRE 


0.46 


* 


0.46 


* 


0.34 


• 


0.42 


* 


0.43 


* 


ECT6PRE 


0.45 


* 


0.41 


* 


0.27 




0.38 


* 


0.39 


* 


ECT7PRE 


0.50 


* 


0.39 


* 


0.38 


* 


0.46 


* 


0.50 


* 






* 










n ^1 
U • 4x 
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w 


BCT9PRE 


0.56 


* 


0.61 


* 


0.54 


* 


0.58 


* 


0.55 


* 


ECTIOPRE 


0.38 




0.36 


* 


0.33 


* 


0.38 


* 


0.38 


* 


BCTIPST 


0.21 




0.26 




0.15 




0.18 




0.25 




BCT2PST 


0.23 




0.19 




0.22 




0.25 




0.23 




ECT3PST 


0.26 




0.30 




0.22 




0.20 




0.32 


* 


ECT4PST 


0.33 


* 


0.30 




0.18 




0.36 


* 


0.37 


* 



* significant at the .05 level. 
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PEARSON CORRBtiATIOM HATRIX 



PHT2PRB PMT3PRB PNT4PFiS PMT5PRB PMT6PRE 



SCT5PST 


0.09 




0.02 


0.12 


0.22 


0 . IS 




E(r?6PST 


0.09 




0.01 


-0.06 


-0.04 


O.IX 




ECT7PST 


0.46 


* 


0.47 * 


0.22 


0.36 * 


0.48 


* 


ECT8PST 


0.24 




0.22 


0.25 


0.23 


0.26 




BCT9PST 


0.45 


• 


0.28 


0.34 * 


0.34 • 


0.47 


* 


ECTIOPST 


0.39 


* 


0.31 


0.25 


0.26 


0.47 


* 


GROUP 


-0.08 




-0.03 


0.01 


-0.14 


-0.12 





* Significant at the .05 level. 
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PEARSON CORRELATION MATRIX 



PMT7PRE PHT8PRE PMT9PRE PMTIOPRE PMTlPST 



PMT7PRE 


1.00 


ft 


















PHT8PRE 


0.86 


* 


1.00 


ft 














PMT9PRB 


0.53 


* 


0.36 


ft 


1,00 


ft 










PMTIOPRE 


0.49 


* 


0.49 


ft 


0.67 


ft 


1.00 


ft 






PMTlPST 


0.51 


ft 


0.42 


ft 


0.20 




0.20 




1.00 


ft 


PMT2PST 


0.51 


ft 


0.44 


ft 


0.19 




0.26 




0.81 


ft 


PMT3PST 


0.61 


ft 


0.56 


ft 


0.47 


ft 


0.36 


ft 


0.58 


ft 


PMT4PST 


0.58 


ft 


0.60 


ft 


0.29 




0.27 




0.73 


ft 


PMT5PST 


0.67 


ft 


0.57 


ft 


0.33 


ft 


0.35 


ft 


0.73 


ft 


PMT6PST 


0.57 


ft 


0.55 


ft 


0.25 




0.17 




0.74 


ft 


PMT7PST 


0.64 


ft 


0.58 


ft 


0.33 


ft 


0.41 


ft 




ft 


PMT8PST 


0.62 


ft 


0.66 


ft 


0.34 


ft 


0.44 


ft 


0.69 


ft 


PMT9PST 


0.56 


ft 


0.50 


ft 


0.42 


ft 


0.44 


* 


0.55 


ft 


PMTIOPST 


0. 42 


ft 


0.48 


ft 


0.21 




0.35 


ft 


0.36 


ft 


ECTIPRE 


0.33 


ft 


0.29 




0.53 


ft 


0.46 


ft 


0.29 




ECT2PRE 


0.06 




0.11 




0.31 




0.14 




0.06 




ECT3PRE 


0.27 




0.28 




0.34 


ft 


0.24 




0.27 





* Significant at the .05 level. 
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PEARSON CORRELATION MATRIX 



PMT7PRE PMT8PRE PMT9PRB PMTIOPRE PMTIPST 



ECT4PRE 


0,44 


* 


0.44 


* 


0.57 


* 


0.46 


* 


0.42 


• 


SCT5PRE 


0.46 


* 


0.34 


* 


0.51 


* 


0.32 


* 


0.31 




ECT6PRE 


0.38 


* 


0.33 


* 


0.50 




0.50 


* 


0.24 




ECT7PRE 


0.38 


• 


0.42 


* 


0.43 


* 


0.35 


* 


0.30 




ECT8PRB 


0.37 


* 


0.36 


* 


0.31 




0.37 


* 


0.35 


* 


BCT9PRE 


0.60 


* 


0.59 


* 


0.56 


* 


0.58 


* 


0.34 


* 


BCTIOPRE 


0.41 


* 


0.32 


* 


0.50 


* 


0.36 


* 


0.47 


* 


ECTIPST 


0.26 




0.35 


* 


0.31 




0.39 


* 


0.11 




ECT2PST 


0.29 




0.31 




0.06 




0.23 




0.09 




ECT3PST 


0.22 




0.33 


* 


0.17 




0.25 




0.27 




SCT4PST 


0.31 




0.37 


* 


0.16 




0.16 




0.45 


* 


BCT5PST 


0.33 


* 


0.31 




0.09 




V m V J 








ECT6PST 


0.01 
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0.08 




0.18 




0.22 




ECT7PST 


0.38 


* 


0.38 


* 


0.37 


* 


0.36 


* 


0.45 


* 


ECT8PST 


0.24 




0.37 


* 


0.07 




0.26 




0.10 




BCT9PST 


0.56 


* 


0.54 


* 


0.26 




0.34 


* 


0.62 


* 


BCTIOPST 


0.41 


* 


0.43 


* 


0.19 
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0.61 


* 


GROUP 
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-0.22 




-0.08 




-0.14 




-0.26 





* significant at the .05 level. 




PEARSON CORRS]:.ATION MATRIX 



PffT2PST PMT3PST PMT4P8T PMT5PST PMT6PST 



PMT2PST 


1.00 


* 


















PMT3PST 


0.60 


• 


1.00 


* 














PMT4PST 


0.79 


* 


0.81 


* 


1.00 












PMT5P8T 


0.79 




0.70 


* 


0.75 




1.00 


* 






PMT6PST 


0.73 


* 


0.67 


* 


0.77 


« 


0.67 


* 


1.00 


* 


PMT7PST 


0.76 


* 


0.55 


t 


0.75 


* 


0.73 


• 


0.79 


it 


PMT8PST 


0.61 


* 


0.74 


* 


0.75 


* 


0.73 


* 


0.63 


* 


PMT9PST 


0.59 


* 


0.66 


• 


0.73 


* 


0.62 


• 


0.63 


* 


PMTIOPST 


0.45 


* 


0.59 


* 


0.57 


« 


0.51 


* 


0.43 


t 


ECTlPRE 


0.24 




0.36 


* 


0.26 




0.32 


* 


0.29 




ECT2PRS 


-0.06 




0.21 




0.22 




0.04 








fiCT3PRE 


0.14 




0.26 




0.31 




0.29 




0.26 




ECT4PRE 


0.36 


* 


0.56 


* 


0.56 


* 


0.34 


ft 


0.48 


* 


BCT5PRE 


0.32 


* 


0.42 


* 


0.42 


* 


0.27 




0.29 




FCT6PRS 


0.38 


* 


0.50 




0.49 


* 


0.29 




0.34 


* 


SCT7PRE 


0.31 




0.36 


* 


0.41 


* 


0.28 




0.30 




ECT8PRB 


0.20 




0.36 


«k 


0.30 




0.18 




0.16 





* Significant at the .05 level. 
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PEARSON CORRELATION MATRIX 



PMT2PST PMT3PST PMT4PST PMT5PST PMT6PST 



ECT9PRE 


0.38 


* 


0.52 


* 


0.53 


* 


0.37 


* 


0.36 


* 


BCTIOPRB 


0.47 


• 


0.53 


t 


0.62 


* 


0.39 


* 


0.41 


* 


ECTIPST 


0.19 




0.36 


* 


0.40 


* 


0.19 




0.27 




BCT2PST 


0.16 




0.08 




0.24 




0.32 


* 


0.13 




ECT3PST 


0.19 




0.39 


* 


0.47 


t 


0.07 




0.37 


* 


BCT4PST 


0.40 


* 


0.46 


* 


0.61 


* 


0.25 




0.61 


* 






* 






n 
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m 
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w 


ECT6PST 


0.19 
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0.26 
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0.16 




ECT7PST 


0.40 


* 


0.40 


* 


0.56 


« 


0.33 


t 


0.53 


* 


ECT8PST 


0.13 




0.29 




0.32 


* 


0.07 




0.15 




ECT9PST 


0.54 


* 


0.49 


* 


0.65 


* 


0.51 


* 


0,67 


* 


BCTXOPST 


0.54 


* 


0.41 


* 
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t 
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* 
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* 


GROUP 
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* significant at the .05 level. 
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PEARSON CORRELATION MATRIX 
PMT7PST PMT8PST PMT9PST PMTIOPST BCTIPRE 



PMT7PST 


1.00 


* 
















PMT8PST 


0.65 


* 


1.00 


* 












PMT9PST 


0.75 


* 


0.64 


* 


1.00 


ft 








PMTIOPST 


0.55 


* 


0.59 


* 


0.70 


ft 


l.CO • 






SCTlPRE 


0.28 




0.42 


* 


0.40 


ft 


0.19 


1.00 


ft 


BCT2PRS 


0.08 




0.28 




0.29 




0.17 


0.51 


ft 


ECT3PRE 


0.27 




0.39 


« 


0.30 




0.16 


0.58 


ft 


ECT4PRB 


0.45 


* 


0.58 


* 


0.52 


ft 


0.42 * 


0.62 


ft 


ECT5PRE 


0.26 




0.41 


* 


0.49 


ft 


0.16 


0.52 


ft 


6CT6PRE 


0.29 




0.37 


* 


0.44 


ft 


0.31 


0.60 


ft 


ECT7PRE 


0.28 




0.50 


* 


0.31 




0.20 


0.63 


ft 


BCT8PRE 


0.22 




0.52 


* 


0.34 


ft 


0.24 


0.48 


ft 


ECT9PRE 


0.49 


* 


0.52 


ft 


0.51 


ft 


0.49 * 


0.41 


ft 


ECTIOPRB 


0.50 


• 


0.49 


ft 


0.43 


ft 


0.29 


0.45 


ft 



* significant at the .05 level. 
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PSARSON CORRELATION MATRIX 



PMT7PST PMT8PST PMT9PST PMTIOPST ECTlPRB 



ECTIPST 


0.32 


* 


0.34 


* 


0.58 


* 


0.42 


ft 


0.19 


ECT2PST 


0.24 




0.20 




0.39 




0.35 


* 


0.27 


SCT3PST 


0.34 


« 


0.35 


* 


0.51 


* 


0.50 


* 


0.12 


ECT4PST 


0.46 


* 


0.37 


* 


0.59 


* 


0.39 


• 


0.37 * 


ECT5PST 


0.41 


* 


0,41 


* 


0. 48 


* 


0, 31 




0 . 22 


BCT6PST 


0.21 




0.14 




0.31 




0.36 


* 


0.16 


BCT7PST 


0.54 


* 


0.39 


* 


0.64 


• 


0.45 


* 


0.38 * 


BCTePST 


0.14 




0.35 


* 


0.28 




0.27 




0.21 


ECT9PST 


0.76 


• 


0.55 


* 


0.72 


* 


0.62 


* 


0.25 


ECTIOPST 


0.64 


* 


0.52 


* 


0.67 


* 


0.50 


* 


0.28 


GROUP 


-0.26 




-0.28 




-0.40 




-0.54 




-0.23 



• significant at the .05 level 
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PEARSON CORRELATION MATRIX 



ECT2PRE SCT3PRS ECT4PRE SCT5PRE ECT6PRE 



ECT2PRS 


1.00 
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SCT3PRB 


0.66 


• 


1.00 


* 














ECT4PRE 


0.56 


* 


0.66 


* 


1 00 


* 










BCT5PRE 


0.49 


* 


0.42 


* 


0.69 


* 


1.00 


* 






SCT6PRE 


0.47 


* 


0.39 


* 


0.74 


• 


0.64 


* 


1.00 


* 


ECT7PRB 


0.61 


* 


0.64 


* 


0.76 


* 


0.68 


* 


0.65 


* 


BCT8PRE 


0.55 


* 


0.50 


* 


0.61 


* 


0.55 


• 


0.44 




ECT9PRE 


0.44 


* 


0.37 


* 


0.66 


* 


0.58 


* 


0.64 


* 


ECTIOPRE 


0.41 


* 


0.48 


* 


0.62 




0.45 


* 


0.61 





* Significant at the .05 level. 
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PEARSON CORRSLATIOM MATRIX 
SCT2PRE ECT3PRE BCT4PRE BCT5PRE ECT6PRE 



ECT"l»ST 


0.19 




-0.05 


0.30 




0.38 


* 


0.30 




ECl 


-0.02 

• 




0.09 


0.21 




0.20 




0.25 




RCT3P^ 


1.32 


* 


0.09 


0.47 


* 


0.25 




0.30 




ECT4PST 


0.32 


* 


0.21 


0.63 


* 


0v54 


• 


0.58 


* 


fiCTSPST 


0.01 




0.17 


0.37 


* 


0.48 


* 


0.19 




ECT6PST 


0.29 




0.26 


0.38 


* 


0.20 




0.45 


* 


BCT7PST 


0.43 




0.26 


0.54 


* 


0.43 


* 


0.52 


* 


ECT8PST 


0.31 




0.26 


0.45 




0.27 




0.47 


• 


ECT9PST 


0.27 




0.32 « 


0.44 


t 


0.26 




0.34 


* 


ECTIOPST 


0.40 


• 


0.43 * 


0.58 


* 


0.36 


• 


0.39 


t 


GROUP 


-0.13 




-0.11 


-0.36 




-0,08 




-0.25 





• significant at the .05 level. 
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PEARSON CORRELATION MATRIX 



ECT7PRE ECT8PRB ECT9PRE BCTIOPRE ECTIPST 



ECT7PRB 


1.00 


* 


















BCT8PRE 


0.63 


• 


1.00 


• 














ECT9PRE 


0.54 




0.58 


* 


1.00 


* 










SCTXOPRB 


0.48 


* 


0.52 


* 


0.69 


* 


1.00 


* 






ECTIPST 


0.17 




0.23 




0.47 


* 


0.19 




1.00 


* 


ECT2PST 


0.23 




0.16 




0.19 




0.09 




0.51 




fiCT3PST 


0.21 




0.25 




0.43 


* 


0.19 




0.59 


* 


ECT4PST 


0.38 


* 


0.32 


* 


0.50 


* 


0.44 


* 


0.56 


* 


ECT5PST 


0.22 




0.21 




0.23 




0. 25 






* 


ECT6PST 


0.24 




0.24 




0.35 


* 


0.31 




0.45 


* 


ECT7PST 


0.50 


• 


0.30 




0.55 


* 


0.35 


* 


0.59 


* 


ECT8PST 


0.39 


* 


0.57 


« 


0.53 


* 


0.32 


* 


0.44 


* 


ECT9PST 


o.2e 




0.29 




0.58 


* 


0.40 


* 


0.47 




SCTIOPST 


0.48 


* 


0.35 


* 


0.43 


* 


0.49 


* 


0,35 


* 


GROUP 


-0.17 




0.02 




-0.07 




0.06 




-0-37 





* significant at the .05 level. 
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PEARSON CORRELATION MATRIX 



BCT2PST ECT3PST ECr4PST ECT5PST ECT6PST 



BCT2PST 


1.00 


* 


















ECT3PST 


0.17 




1.00 


* 














ECT4PST 


0.40 


• 


0.66 


* 


1.00 


* 










^3T5PST 


0.46 


* 


0.25 




0.59 


* 


1.00 


* 






ECT6PST 


0.28 




0.57 


* 


0.55 


* 


0.32 


* 


1.00 




ECT7PST 


0.36 


• 


0.62 


« 


0.69 


* 


0.28 




0.45 


* 


BCT8PST 


0.28 




0.42 




0.44 


* 


0.15 




0.46 


* 


ECT9PST 


0.26 




0.54 


* 


0.50 


* 


0.36 


* 


0.43 


• 


BCTIOPST 


0.27 




0.62 


• 


0.60 


* 


0.32 


* 


0.47 


« 


GROUP 


-0.42 




-0.45 




-0.42 




-0.27 




-0.28 





* Slgilficant at the .05 level. 
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PEAHSOH CORRELATIOr MATRIX 



BCT7PST SCT8PST SCT9PST ECTIOPST 



GROUP 



BCT7PST 


1.00 












SCT8PST 


0.35 




1.00 * 








BCT9PST 


0.63 


• 


0.31 


1.00 * 






ECTIOPST 


0.71 


* 


0.39 * 


0.72 * 


1 


.00 


GROUP 


-0.41 




-0.00 


-0.40 


-0 


.35 



1.00 * 



* Significant at the .05 level. 
PMMATPRE - Primary Measures of Music Audlatlon 

Tonal Pretest 

- Primary Measures o£ Music Audlatlon 
Tonal Posttest 

- Primary Measures o£ Music Audlatlon 
Rhythmic Pretest 

- Primary Measures o£ Music Audlatlon 
Rhythmic Posttest 

- Pitch Matching Test Pretest 

- Pitch Matching Test Posttest 

- Echo Clapping Test Pretest 

- Echo Clapping Test Posttest 



PMMATPST 

PMMARPRE 

PMMARPST 

PMT PRE 
PMT PST 
ECT PRE 
EOT PST 
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VITA 



Name: 

Place and year o£ birth: 
Education: 



Experience: 



Rodger James Beatty 

Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario, 
1953 

The University o£ Itostern 
Ontario, 1972-76. 
B.Mus. (Honors, Music 
Education), 1976. 
The western Ontario 
Conservatory o£ Music, 
1976. 

A. Mus. Diploma (Vocal 
Performer's), 1976. 

The University o£ Toronto, 
1976-77. 

B. Ed. 1977. 

Curriculum Instructor - 
Elementary Music Education, 
Faculty o£ Education, 
Queen's University, 
Kingston, Ontario 
(on secondn^nt from The 
Prince Edward County Board 
of Education); 1988-89. 
Music Resource Teacher, 
The Prince Edward County 
Board of ^ucation, 
Bloomfield, Ontario; 
Grades K-8, 1986-88. 
Elementary School Teacher, 
vocal and Instrumental 
music and junior/ 
intermediate core subjects. 
Queen Elizabeth School, 
The Prince Edward County 
Board of Education, Plcton, 
Ontario; Grades K-8, 
1979-88. 

Elementary School Teacher, 
vocal and instrumental 
music and junior core 
subjects, Etlenne Brule 
Public School, Sault Ste. 
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Marie Board o£ Education, 
sault ste. Marie, Ontario, 
Grades 4-8, 1977-79. 



Publications: A Gift of Vision. Ihe. 

Recorder r 
ai(2), 46-47. 

OTF Curriculum Foruoi 1963: 
A Perspective. The Recorder ^ 
2fi.(l), 18-19. 
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